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Sixty-second Congress Opens.—Though specially 
convened by the President, the Congress which as- 
sembled on Tuesday, April 4, will be the regular session 
of the Sixty-second Congress, to all intents and pur- 
poses. This the Democratic caucus determined when in 
approving the legislative program as drawn by Repre- 
sentative Underwood, Chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, it agreed that in addition to the pass- 
age of the Canadian reciprocity agreement other legis- 
lation touching the revenues of the Government might 
also be considered. The following is the program of 
legislation adopted by the caucus: 

Resolved, That the Democratic members of the various 
committees of the House are directed not to report to 
the House during the first session of the Sixty-second 
Congress, unless hereafter directed by this caucus, any 
legislation except in reference to the following matters: 
1. The election of United States Senators by the people. 
2. Legislation relating to the publicity of campaign con- 
tributions before and after elections. 3. Canadian reci- 
procity agreement, general tariff legislation and legisla- 
tion affecting the revenue of the Government. 4. The 
reapportionment of the House of Representatives to 
conform to the thirteenth decennial census. 5. Resolu- 
tions of inquiry and resolutions touching the investigation 
of the Executive departments. 6. The admission of the 
Territories of New Mexico and Arizona to Statehood. 
+. Any deficiency bills that the exigencies of the Govern- 





ment may require to be considered at this time and bills 


approved Maf¢h 4, 19116 8. Legislation relating to the 
District Aplumbia. 

The New York Senatorship.—Supreme Court Justice 
James Aloysius O’Gorman, Democrat, of New York, was 
elected United States Senator, after the most protracted 
struggle over this position ever held in the Empire State. 
On the final ballot, the sixty-fourth, he received 112 votes 
to 80 cast for Chauncey M. Depew. The Democratic 
Insurgents, who for two months had opposed the election 
of William F, Sheehan, because he was a Tammany 
candidate, capitulated, and Justice O’Gorman was 
elected. The Senator-elect, who was Grand Sachem of 
the Tammany Society from 1902 until 1907, is still a 
member of the organization and is widely reputed as an 
upright, able lawyer and a just judge. He was born in 
New York in 1860, and was graduated from the College 
of the City of New York. From 1893 to 1900 he was a 
Justice of the District Court of New York, and since 
then he has served as a Justice of the Supreme Court. 
Not long ago all the judges of the Court of Appeals 
united in a request to Governor Dix to designate Justice 
O’Gorman to sit as a member of the Court of Appeals. 
The new Senator, speaking of his position on national 
issues, says he is in favor of the income tax, the election 
of United States Senators by the people, the fortification 
of the Panama Canal, downward revision of the tariff 
and reciprocity with Canada. He received the honorary 
degrees of doctor of laws from the College of St. 
Thomas, Villanova, Penn., 1904; Fordham University, 
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1908, and New York University, 1909. At present he is 
the only Catholic member of the United States Senate. 


Treasury Has a Surplus.— The Government’s finances, 
as made up on April 1, show a balance to its credit for 
the first time since July 1, 1910, amounting to $3,000,- 
000 on all ordinary accounts. ‘There was a correspond- 
ing deficiency of over $16,000,000 a year ago. The gain 
is attributed mosily to increasing receipts from internal 
revenue, as customs receipts declined $13,000,000. The 
total cash in the Treasury shows a gain of almost $4,000,- 
000 for March, and stands to-day at $1,794,857,871, 
probably the largest amount ever held there. The 
nation’s finances will be further strengthened between 
now and July 1, when $25,000,000 will be coming in from 
the corporation tax. Outside the regular expenses of 
government the accounts show a deficiency of $17,000,- 
000, owing partly to the $28,000,000 advanced in March 
for the Panama Canal. The total amount which the 
lreasury has paid out for the Canal to date is 
$144,000, 000 


Art Dealers Pay Heavy Fine.—|l*ines of $10,000 each 
were imposed on two members of the New York art 
firm of Duveen Brothers for undervaluation of importa- 
tions \t the same time it was made known that the 
firm stood ready to pay $1,200,000 in full discharge of 
all its claims for back duties if pending charges were 
dropped. The two Duveens, who thus settled their score 
with the United States government, as far as criminal 
prosecution is concerned, live in England and voluntarily 
came to New York to plead to the indictments against 
them, though neither of them could have been extradited 
from that country. In consideration of this prison sen- 
tences were not imposed. As to the proposed settle- 
ment for $1,200,000 of all claims arising from the 
charges of undervaluation, United. States District At- 
torney Wise ruled that to have this offer acted upon it 
would be necessary to deposit the money with the As- 
sistant Treasury of the United States, and when this 
was done he promised to recommend the acceptance of 


their offe 


Two Disastrous Fires.—Jhe feeling is general that 
the citizens of New York are to some extent responsible 
themselves for the disaster by which one hundred and 
forty-five lives were lost, in the fire that destroyed part 
of a shirt-waist factory in Washington Place, on March 
25, and that unless they act promptly, they will be also 
responsible for other disasters that may come hereafter. 
[he catastrophe, according to Chief Croker, of the fire 
department, was due solely to defective laws governing 
the construction and equipment of buildings used as fac- 
tories. He warned the community after the Newark 
disaster that it might suffer a worse fate. 

The western wing of the New York State Capitol, 


sands of books, state records and historical documents, 
whose value cannot be measured in money, were ruined. 
The greatest damage from the fire was in the State 
Library, which contained about six hundred thousand vol- 
umes, 


Mexico.—Following the publication of the law sus- 
pending the constitutional guarantees, President Diaz 
sent a circular letter to all the State governors, urging 
them to use all prudence in proceeding under their ex- 
traordinary powers and to inform him at once of every 
exercise of their special faculties. The first summary 
execution took place in Zacatecas on the day following 
the promulgation of the law, when a highwayman was 
captured and shot by the State troops. The new cabinet 
fails to give the assurances of reform for which the people 
are clamoring. These regard land and election laws. Com- 
plaints against petty local despots continue with even 
greater insistence, as there has been a marked falling off 
in the number of “resignations.” The stables are still 
foul. The Mexican press shows much irritation over 
the mobilization of American troops on the border; sin- 
ister designs are imputed to the Federal authorities. A 
plot to effect a jail delivery at the military prison and 
in the penitentiary in the City of Mexico was discovered 
and frustrated by the secret police. Several arrests were 
made. It is whispered that as soon as peace shall have 
been restored President Diaz will retire to Europe, where 
he is said to have large holdings of real estate, especially 
in Barcelona. Limantour is looked to as the one to ini- 
tiate the needed reforms in the administration. On 
April 1, President Diaz iead his speech to the Mexican 
Congress, which convened on that day. He spoke of 
contemplated reforms and expressed his preferencé for 
a single term for the executive. This was his own war- 


cry when he took the field against -Juarez in 1872. 


Brazil.—The city of Petropolis, Brazil, was the scene 
of a novel ceremony recently when a statue in honor of 
of the dethroned emperor, Dom Pedro II, was unveiled 
in the presence of a vast concourse of people. President 
Hermes da Fonseca and his cabinet attended and received 
an ovation. The principal speaker was Viscount de Ouro 
Preto, whose highly eulogistic oration was warmly ap- 
plauded. All the news,apers devoted entire columns to 
the description of the event and to the praise of the aged 
emperor, who, on receiving notice to leave, promptly 
gathered up a few belongings and betook himself to 
Europe. Knowing that he was no longer wanted, he 
stepped down and out, and the empire became a republic 
without violence or bloodshed. The gain to religion has 


been very considerable. 


Canada.—A. J. Lemieux. charged with highway rob- 
bery, has been acquitted. He took the roll of member- 
ship of the Emancipation Lodge from Ludger Larose, 





at Albany, was consumed by fire on March 29. Thou- 





its secretary——The Legislative Council of the Bahamas 
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has sent to the Colonial office in London a resolution in 
favor of union with the Dominion, if possible. The views 
of the Imperial Government will be communicated to 
the governments of the colony and of the Dominion.—— 
Sheldon, the blind pool operator, who fled from Mon- 
treal some months ago, has been arrested in Pittsburg 
and will be returned to Canada. His victims are receiving 
An attempt made by some 
discontented Conservatives to depose Mr. R. L. Borden 





on'y one cent on the dollar. 


from the leadership of the party, and to put in his place 
Sir James Whitney, Premier of Ontario, Mr. Sifton, or 
Mr. McBride, Premier of British Columbia, has failed. 
Sir James is too old. Mr. Sifton is not as yet a member 
of the party, and Mr. McBride, the only one of the three 
who can be really considered, refused his consent to the 
plot. The party has passed a resolution pledging itself 
to Mr. Borden. 


Great Britain——The Liberals have retained North 
Lanarkshire by a reduced majority in a smaller poll, as 
compared with January, 1910. The Unionist vote was 
less by 236; the Liberal, by 1,129, while the Labor vote 
increased by 410. The Liberal member for Cheltenham, 
won from the Unionists at the general election, has 
The House of 





been unseated for corrupt practices. 
Lords refuses to consider Lord Lansdowne’s proposed 
referendum.——Sir Edward Grey, Foreign Secretary, 
has pointed out that his general approbation of President 
Taft’s ideas regarding an arbitration treaty cannot mean 
immediate disarmament, and that the close relations with 
the United States which he thinks would result from it 
do not imply an offensive and defensive alliance. The 
Protestant clergy has taken up the matter effusively, but 
the German Chancellor has pointed out its weak spot, 
“England wants it to lead to a general disarmament, 
which would leave the British navy master of the sea,” 
a proposal which would wreck any conference on the 
subject———The foot and mouth disease has broken 
out, and Canada, Argentina and Uruguay have closed 
their ports against British cattlke——Stringent precau- 
tions against the introduction of plague rats are being 
taken in the port of London. A life-size statue of 
Captain Cook is to be erected in London as a national 





memorial. 


Ireland.—Mr. Redmond received a long cablegram 
from Mr. Carnegie congratulating him on his St. Pa- 
rick’s Day speech, in which he said: “The treaty of peace 
with Ireland might be one of the contributing causes of 
another great treaty, by which the peace of the world 
might be safeguarded.” Mr. O’Brien wrote to the Times, 
agreeing with the sentiment, but lamenting that the peace 
treaty was not extended to him. Mr. Dillon, however, 
declared: “The Irish Party could not support any system 
of International Courts which would deprive the smaller 
nationalities of the same rights of justice as were offered 
to mighty empires. We know no limits of nationality, 





blood or religion in our sympathy with the struggling 
and the weak throughout the world.” Cardinal Logue, 
when asked his opinion by the /Vestminster Gazette, 
wrote: “I have not the least hope that President Taft 
and Sir Edward Grey shall be able to conclude an arbi- 
tration treaty till a more friendly feeling is established 
with Germany and till the Irish question is satisfactorily 
settled.” Mr. Redmond drew a new argument for Home 
Rule from the German menace that made arbitration im- 
perative. The growth and power of Germany were coin- 
cident with the development of autonomy among the 
peoples that compose it, and now there are twenty-five 
self-governing parliaments within its empire-——Satis- 
factory collections were taken up in the interest of the 
Gaelic movement on St. Patrick’s Day throughout the 
country. The panegyrics of the Saint were generally 
delivered in Gaelic, even in Protestant churches, and 
“Our National Language” and “Temperance” were the 
signs displayed in the numerous processions, An im- 
mense meeting in Galway, which was addressed by the 
Bishop, was conducted exclusively in Irish——Messrs. 
W. A. Redmond, M.P., and R. Hazleton, M.P., have left 
for Australia on behalf of the Irish Party. Mr. Red- 
mond, who is a son of the Irish leader, said: “We are 
going to British dominions and hope to collect a good 
many English sovereigns—not American dollars this 
time—for the support of the Irish cause.”———Very Rev. 
Peter Dooley, V.F., pastor of St. Patrick’s, Galway, died 
March 22, in his seventy-sixth year. He was the originator 
and director of several flourishing industries, and was 
held up in Parliament as a model to all clergymen and 
a true type of the Irish priesthood. He had walked with 
the Bishop in the St. Patrick’s Day parade and delivered 
the panegyric in Irish. He was saying his beads when 
he died. Two brothers and three sisters, all religious, 
survive him. 


Spain.—The latest Spanish newspapers to hand con- 
tain positive assurance by members of the Council to 
the effect that no crisis is imminent. The cable an- 
nounces that the Canalejas ministry resigned on April 1. 
By command of the king, the premier presented on 
April 3, a new cabinet, in which he retained only two of 
his former associates, Garcia Prieto, minister of State 
and Pidal, minister of Marine. On March 17 King 
Alfonso XIII signed a decree appointing Victor 
Emanuel III an honorary colonel in the Spanish army. 


Italy.—The press scarcely speaks of the celebration of 
Italian unity, but keeps the eyes of the world fixed upon 
the trial of the Camorrists. Guarding criminals in a cage 
as if they were wild beasts, and using for the horrible 
trial a desecrated church is a good illustration of the 
progress in administration of the law that has resulted 
from uniting Italy. Its progress in Christianity is called 
attention to by the Saturday Review, in which a contrib- 
utor says that Nathan still continues his abusive attacks 
on the Pope, and that on February 6, Signor Ferrari, in 
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h at the funeral of Golinelli, a popular anti-clerical 
n, ridiculed Christian funeral rites as being in- 
e dirty dogma of the Christians about im- 
we I'reemasons repudiate.” Its progress 
mfortS is evidenced by the fact that in the 
ul e cost of living has doubled 


er, has passed through 


of many 


f n, which apparently is a preliminary 
In the course of a debate about the establishment 
Under-Secretary in the Department of Justice 
transference to that Department of the Ministry 


ns, Monis happened to say that M, Jules Roche, 


supporters, was an honest man. This compli 


med to imply that in the opinion of the Prime 

linister the opponents of the measure, chiefly the Right, 
not honest \ storm of protests was let loose, and 

tid legislators were nearly coming to blows. Monis 

nable to quell the disturbance, but ultimately carried 

bill lo add to the happiness of the Prime Min 

he has already been burned in effigy, because the 
erowers in the Aube district have been excluded 

the “champagne” area, for which special legislation 

’ lac The whole section was in disorder. The 
fa is words Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité on the public 
buildings were painted out with red paint; processions 
were formed in the city of Aube, and while the “Inter- 
tional and “Carmagnole” were sung, the wine- 
wers made a bonfire of their assessment papers. There 


e 8,000 people in the demonstration. <A third trouble 


fact that the same system of spying in 


arose Irom tne 
the army which caused the downfall of Combes still exists. 
\l. Berteaux, the Minister of War, who had promised 
to put an end to it, could not disprove the charge that 
Masonic Grand Orient still keeps up the system, so 
eliminate every Catholic from the army.——The 
number of strikes that have occurred since the accession 


\l. Monis is causing great anxiety to the new Govern- 


ment (he Government measure for non-religious 

jools was supported in the Chamber of Deputies by a 
vote of 373 against 139. March 30th the death 
was announced of Felix Alexander Guilmant, one of the 


—Though France 


(On 


ereatest organists of the present day. 
far ahead of all other nations in the number of foreign 


issionaries, the Archbishop of Paris reports that he has 


only one priest for every six thousand people in his 


cliocese, that in 1911 there are only eleven new priests 
to be ordained, and not more than twelve for the follow- 
ing vear. The outlook is alarming 

Holland.—A correspondent writing to the Etudes 


Franciscaines (Paris) speaks of “a remarkable evidence 


on the part of Catholics in Holland. Recent 


or nrooe;rTress 
I ore 


| 
statistics show the Catholics to number to-day 2,000,000, 

a round one-third of the population of the country. 
schools, in which 
Of the high and 


Catholic elementary 


here are 730 
125.000 children receive their training 


ndary schools in Holland there are 21 conducted by 





members of Catholic religious communities. To prepare 
missioners the fields, 28 
houses are doing excellent work in the Kingdom. 
are 150 Catholic newspapers and magazines published 


for colonial mission mission 


There 
and well supported by the people. Of the 50 members 
of the Upper House of Parliament, 16 are members of 
the Catholic and of the the 
25 are Catholics. Three of 


Church ; 100 members of 
House of Representatives, 
the nine Cabinet Ministers profess the same faith. 

Austria-Hungary.— The official census shows Hungary 
to have a population of 20,850,700. 
1.596,000.— 


This is an increase 
in ten years of The Bienerth cabinet suc- 
ceeded in escaping another of the crises which appear 
to be perpetually confronting the present Government in 
Austria, owing to the contentious spirit of faction pre- 
vailing in that empire. During a recent meeting of the 
chiefs of the German National organization in Vienna 
announcement was made that the German members of 


the Reichsrath would not consent to the loan of 75,000,- 


000 crowns asked for in the Government’s budget. The 
representatives present thought a loan of 50,000,000 


crowns ought to satisfy present needs. This action on 
the part of those who had hitherto been the chief sup- 
porters of the threatened and 


Premier von Bienerth, who was present at the conference, 


Government, disaster, 
plainly declared that he and his colleagues would look 
upon it to retire. The unmistakable 
pronouncement of the Premier had its effect, and after 
further conference the chiefs of the German party agreed 
to vote for the loan.———The members of the Press Asso- 


as an invitation 


ciation in Budapest gave a magnificent ovation to Hun- 
gary’s Premier, Count Khuen Hedervary. The occasion 
was a banquet marking the jubilee of the organization 
of the association. Count Khuen delivered a lengthy 
address on the Influence of the Press, and praised the 
journalists for the remarkable spirit of fairness, which, 
he affirmed, always characterized their dealings with the 
Apropos of the nomi- 





important issues of national life. 
nation of Marquis Pallavicini, as substituted Minister of 
Foreign Affairs during the enforced vacation of Count 
von Aehrenthal, Die Information of Vienna, evidently not 
a special admirer of the Marquis, has this to say of Aus- 
trian politics: “Austria is the most patient and easy- 
going country in- the world. There is surely not in 
Europe—and probably nowhere else—a nation which 
bends so much to the inevitable as does our excellent 
monarchy. One hears a of noise, there are 
clamorous outcries, there is a threat to upset the whole 
existing order of things—and the end of it al] is a vote 
The rea- 


deal 


of confidence in ministers who do not merit it. 
son of our excessive amiability lies at bottom in the 
Austrian character. We are a conservative people and 
loyal citizens, and we are exceedingly slow to adopt 
strong resolutions and to take things seriously, even 
when we recognize that we are the dupes of incapable 
and ill-informed politicians.” 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


The Keys of the Kingdom 


In a recent issue the Examiner (Baptist) presents to 
its readers a sermon, preached “from his own pulpit, by 
Rev. Frank M. Goodchild, D.D.,” on the text: And 
I will give unto thee the keys of the Kingdom; and what- 
soever thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound in heaven; 
and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall be loosed 
in heaven. (Matt. xvi, 19.) 

This is rather a dangerous text for a Protestant to 
read or meditate upon, if he would remain a Protestant, 
and for a preacher to make it the subject of a discourse, 
is venturing on thin ice. Of this the Rev. Dr. Good- 
child is well aware, for he concedes that “while the 
Roman Catholic makes everything of this verse, the 
Protestant ignores it. In our public reading of it we 
make no comment upon it, but read it because it is there 
in the chapter, though more than half wishing it were not 
there.” This candid avowal is the more surprising be- 
catise it carries the implication that Protestants are 
afraid of the obvious meaning of the text, and that 
Catholics have good reason for being partial to it. 

Yet why should any lover of the Bible, or any honest 
inquirer after truth, who believes the Bib'e is the word 
of God, fear anything it contains, and how do those 
Protestants who face the words explain them? If we 
believe the Rev. Dr. Goodchild, they are dishonest; for 
he declares that “in our [ Protestant] commentaries little 
is said in explanation, and what is said usually gives 
too evident a twist to the words to serve as a satisfac- 
tory explanation. And much too often, allusions to Peter 
and the Keys, just as to Jonah and the whale, are made 
simply as a joke.” 

We should be very sorry to believe that the zeal of 
Bible Christians in distributing millions of copies of the 
Bible among the heathen is not incompatible with 
frivolous references to any portion of the sacred text, 
and particularly to the story of the prophet of Nineveh. 
Our Saviour Himself has a very pointed allusion to 
the story of Jonah and the whale, which He singles out 
from among all the types of old as foreshadowing best 
His own Resurrection. If the type may serve as a joke, 
why may not the great fact of the Resurrection itself be 
treated in like manner? Dr. Goodchild himself reminds 
his hearers that “every word of Our Lord is precious 
to us,” and here we have some of the words of Jesus 
Christ: “He who spoke as never man spoke; He whose 
words are never to pass away; He who said that the 
words He spoke were spirit and life, uttered these words 
that have been so bandied about for hundreds and hun- 
dreds of years.” 

And how does the Rev. Dr. Goodchild interpret the 
text? In part, most admirably. What finer elucidation 
could one desire than the following? 





“Beyond any possibility of mistake Christ was speak- 
ing to Peter here. He calls him by name. The blessing 
pronounced was in answer to Peter’s confession. All 
the pronouns are in the singular number, showing that 
only one of the twelve was addressed. There can be no 
doubt that some sort of authority was being conferred. 
The key was the symbol of authority through the East. 
The rabbis sometimes wore a key about their necks as 
a badge of office. The English housekeeper wears her 
keys dangling from her waist, not simply for convenience 
in using, but as a sign that things are in her custody. 
Among us also the possession of a key betokens our 
right of entrance to a house and the right to exclude 
others also. When we lease a house the sign that we 
are possession is the delivery of the key to us by the 
owner. That gives us authority over the premises. We 
can let ourselves in and admit or exclude others, as we 
wish. 

“This is the thought in Isaiah where God says of His 
servant Eliakim: ‘The key of the house of David will 
I lay upon his shoulder; so that he shall open and none 
shall shut, and he shall shut and none shall open.’ This is 
the thought in the Book of Revelation, where we are to'd 
that Christ is the One that hath the key of David, and 
that when He openeth no man shutteth, and when He 
shutteth no man openeth. That was the thought that 
Christ expressed in the Book of Luke, where He charged 
the lawyers with having taken away the key of knowl- 
edge, not entering in themselves and hindering others 
from entering. Where the word key is used in the Bible 
it carries with it this notion of the power to admit, or 
exclude, not only one’s self, but others as well.” 

This interpretation is so luminous and so illuminating, 
that had the reverend preacher proceeded logically he 
would have forced his hearers to admit that the true 
Church of Christ to-day is the Church which possesses 
the power of the keys, the authority in other words then 
given to Peter. From this would naturally follow the 
admission of the claims of Rome and papal supremacy. 

3ut the Rev. Doctor will not proceed logically. After 
throwing a certain amount of light on the text, and 
proving conclusively that “some sort of authority’ was 
conferred on Peter which was not conferred on the 
other Apostles, he jumps to another text two chapters 
further on in Matthew (xviii, 18) to prove that “the 
same power” which was given to Peter “was conferred 
upon all the Twelve.” “Matthew says, using the plural 
personal pronouns, ‘Whatsoever ye shall bind upon earth 
shall be bound in heaven, and whatsoever ye shall loose 
on earth shall be loosed in heaven.’ ” 

Now these texts have undoubtedly a certain parallelism. 
Let us compare them, but before doing so let us give in 
full the first passage, part of which has been omitted by 
Dr. Goodchild. It was after Peter’s solemn declaration 
of his belief in the Divinity of Christ that “Jesus, answer- 
ing, said to him: Blessed art thou Simon Bar-Jona 

and I say to thee: Thou art Peter [Kephas} 
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and upon this Rock [Kephas] I will build My Church, 


and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it. And 
I will give to thee the Keys of the Kingdom of heaven. 
\nd whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth, it shall be 
bound also in heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt loose 
on earth, it shall be loosed also in heaven.” 


In these words Our Lord makes formal announcement 


concerning the constitution of the Church or of the 


Society He was to establish on earth, and confers on 
an eminence greater than that 


\postles. 


Peter an authority and 


given later to the other For (1) Peter alone 


is made the foundation or Rock upon which the whole 


Church to be built; (2) Peter alone receives abso- 
lutely and independently the power of the Keys, and 
besides the power of binding and loosing given to the 
others, (3) Peter alone receives that power of binding 
and loosing which is commensurate with the dignity of 


him who is the foundation and who possesses the Keys. 


In Matthew xvin, 18, Our Saviour in addressing the 
\postles uses only the words, “Whatsoever you shall 
bind. etc.,”” from which it is clear that as to Peter alone 


Ile had already given the dignity of being the foundation 


ot the whole Church, and to him alone He had given the 


Keys of the Kingdom; these two prerogatives are not 


\postles. 


then that the dignity and the authority of Peter 


bestowed on the other There can be no mis- 
viving 
and the dignity and the authority of the other Apostles 
works of Christ the Cath- 
Lord established 


for all time, and since 


are not the same. From the 


ic logically concludes that since Our 


a Church which was to endure 


Ile gave the power of the Keys or the supreme authority 


to govern the Church in the beginning to Peter, that 


supreme authority must be found in the representative 


f Peter to-day. 
Dr. Goodchild says that Christ gave the Keys to every 


Christian: for example, to David Brainerd, John G. 
Paton, John Wesley, Charles H. Spurgeon, Dwight L. 
Moody 


whos« 


Harlan Pace, Uncle John Vassar, and “upon all 


eves are so opened that they can see that Jesus 


is the world’s Saviour.” And, addressing his audience, 
he conclude “And in your inspired moods, when you 
ee the greatness of Jesus Christ, when you see how real 


is and how abundantly He is able to 


, then the Keys are put into your hands, 


too, and henceforth you have the high privilege and the 


awful responsibility of ushering men into the Kingdom, 
possibly of shutting them out 
t ea seen where the Rev. Dr. Goodchild and the 
Cat ¢ part company. The Doctor drops a link or two 
in his proce f reasoning, and then taking a flying leap 
mcludes after a superficial comparison of texts that 
these, “these words ( Matt. xviii., 18) are spoken in such 
a way that, I think, no candid reader can escape con 
viction that the power is given to the Church and not 
official heads of it.” To reach such a 


simply to the 
‘the candid reader” must confound preaching 
universal 


with jurisdiction over the Church, 





which Dr. Goodchild acknowledges to be the real power 
of the Keys; he must assume that the power of binding 
and loosing given in St. Matthew xviii. is identical in its 
extension with that given to St. Peter; he must be guilty 
of the sophism that because the universal jurisdiction of 
the Keys includes all power of binding and loosing, 
therefore the power of binding and loosing includes the 
universal jurisdiction of the Keys. He must ignore the 
context of Matt. xviii. where the power of binding and 
loosing is given to judges in disputes, and therefore to 
the authorities only of the Church, and he must close his 
eyes to this, that whatever is given in Matt. xviti. to the 
Church is given in a more excellent manner to be the 
prerogative of Peter. 

If men will thus juggle with the sacred words of 
Christ, and read into them their own meaning instead of 
the obvious, then all reliable interpretation is at an end, 
and what is written for our instruction becomes a stumb- 
ling block and a snare; and if the blind lead the blind, 
do they not both fall into the ditch? 

E. SPILLANE, S.J. 


Mexico’s Tribulations 


“Not all citizens of the United States deserve to be 


called “Yankees,’”’ philosophizes El Tiempo, of Mexico, 
when it reproduces a few of the sharp comments that 
the mobilization of troops has called forth from some 
of our public men, notably Mr. Slayden, of Texas. 
Here we may remark that although an American sees 
nothing offensive in the word, but rather a motive for 
national feeling and pride, the Mexican attaches a con- 
temptuous meaning to it and applies it as an offensive 
epithet. 

“The United States would have a better reputation,” 
our contemporary goes on to say, “if it did not protect 
who at home would find 
their way to the electric chair or the gallows.” With- 
out question, one of the sorest points in all the Mexican 


in foreign lands adventurers, 


and Central American troubles is the presence among the 


men in arms against the established government of 
American citizens, who are more or less openly re- 
cruited in the United States for service against a gov- 


ernment with which we are supposed to be at peace. 


This adds a dash of bitterness to the conflict, for 
strangers are called in to settle domestic affairs. These 
men do not go to battle through patriotism. Their 


noblest motive may be love of adventure or desire for 
gain; yet their presence is looked upon with great dis- 
favor by those whose cause they do not espouse. It 
looks like an “unofficial” attack by the United States. 
It would be folly to assert that the Mexicans as a 
nation! are friendly to the United States. In fact, no 
small part of Vice-President Corral’s widespread un- 
popularity is undoubtedly due to his great friendliness 
towards the hated Yankees; and one element of weak- 
ness in the Diaz administration is the encouragement 
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that it has given to foreign investo:s. In no country do 
the people in general indulge in deep reasoning. What 
strikes the senses impresses them. Here it is but fair 
to add that what many Mexicans see is that immensely 
valuable concessions have been made to foreigners, that 
vast tracts of the public domain have been alienated, 
that mines and coal fields and oil fields have passed into 
the hands of the stranger, and therefore the native feels 
so much the poorer, even if he never owned the property 
in question. 

We doubt whether the Diaz administration has ever 
been “popular” in the sense of representing the will of 
the numerical majority of Mexican voters; indeed, the 
same uncertainty may be safely asserted of any ruler 
of Mexico during the past hundred years. Diaz was 
ready with his gun for twenty-five years before he sat 
on the dais in the hall of the embassadors; but once 
seated there, he devoted himself with commendable 
energy to the improvement of the country. Many of 
his predecessors had thought only of promoting their 
own personal interests, whereas Diaz thought of his 
country and his fellow-citizens. Still, he was but the 
leader of a successful faction, and he very properly pro- 
vided for those who had helped his cause. Those men 
were not always his equals in public spirit and dis- 
interestedness; hence the petty tyranny which some 
exercised when they had the helpless people at their 
mercy. But the administration of Diaz has been “popu- 
lar” in the sense that thousands of respectable citizens 
were quite content to let well enough alone; they en- 
joyed public peace, looked after their plantations and 
never dabbled in politics, least of all when the presi- 
dential elections were held. Add to these the great 
numbers of more or less civilized Indians who theoreti- 
cally enjoy the suffrage and who practically know noth- 
ing about it, even on election day, and we shall see that 
a majority of the vote cast in Mexico does not nec- 
essarily express the will of the citizens. If the people 
are not sufficiently public spirited to have a will, why 
should the election be expected to express that will? 
An American gentleman in charge of a large business 
enterprise in Mexico tells us that at the recent presidential 
election the fifteen hundred common laborers employed 
by his firm were “voted” in a block by the government 
officials, yet not one of them was even taken to the 
polls. It was a great deal if they knew it was election 
day. 

It is a lament as old as the days of Thomas Jefferson 
that few public functionaries resign, and few die in 
office ; the “waiting list,” therefore, must always be long 
and doleful. We strongly surmise that herein lies the 
secret of much of Mexico's present unrest. Eager 
patriots have become tired of waiting for a chance to 
sacrifice themselves on the altar of their country’s ser- 
vice, and they have had recourse to the means that 
brought many a hero to the forefront in Mexico’s 
stormy history. 





Diaz is sometimes spoken of as an ignorant frontier 
colonel of the Zachary Taylor type, but let us remember 
that he finished his philosophy in the seminary of 
Oaxaca, and that, when it was time for him to begin 
theology, he chose the soldier’s uniform instead of the 
soutane. It is said that an eloquent address by the 
future President Juarez decided the young seminarian’s 
vocation. When Juarez died Diaz was in arms against 
him. 

It was said of old that the Piedmontese statesmen 
were the cleverest in Europe, for they could not trust 
their neighbors and were too weak for a successful re- 
course to arms. Their surroundings sharpened their 
wits. From the time when General Scott sat down be- 
fore the capital with only nine thousand men to back 
up his claims and calmly demanded one-half their ter- 
ritory for his trouble, the Mexicans have had very pro- 
nounced opinions about Yankee prowess. The common 
people were filled with consternation when they heard 
that after the surrender Scott himself would ride at the 
head of his troops to the great square of the city. Al- 
most his last act had been to hang on gibbets fifty de- 
serters from his handful of men. What might he not 
do to Mexicans? They had expected to steal a peep at 
another Attila; instead, they beheld a benevolent gentle- 
man, gorgeously arrayed, “regardless of expense or ap- 
pearance,” but they shuddered at the mere thought of 
what he might do. Nowadays, American military great- 
ness seems to have given place in the popular Mexican 
appreciation to American statecraft as a thing to be 
dreaded and shunned. “The sacred.rights of humanity” 
are now put forward where simpler and more direct 
claims were once urged; but behind all such pretence, 
the Mexican fancies that he discerns the same spirit 
that, sixty years ago, wrought havoc in his land, and is 
now ready and eager to repeat the deed of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo, when, by the stroke of a pen, half his country 
became the possession of the Gringo, the Yankee. 

President Diaz has known how to surround himself 
with able men. We doubt whether he is thoroughly con- 
versant with what is called by grace “international 
law,” but he was safe in leaving all such hazy questions 
to old Ignacio Mariscal, his faithful friend and adviser, 
clever, wary, diplomatic, who, to his last breath, loyally 
labored for Mexico. His successor, ex-Governor Creel, 
of Chihuahua, faithfully keeps up the traditions of the 
office. Minister of Finance J. I. Limantour, has been 
of inestimable value to the administration, for to him is 
chiefly due the country’s credit abroad. Both these 
gentlemen have been mentioned as possible presidents, 
but there seems to exist some doubt about their eligibility. 
Limantour’s father was a Frenchman, who became ex- 
tremely wealthy, and Bernardo Reyes, formerly minister 
or war, is very popular among all classes. It was un- 
doubtedly due to his deference for Diaz that he with- 
drew from the contest for the vice-presidency and left 
the field free to Corral. 
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One of the dramatic incidents in Mexico’s history is 
the ride of Reyes on a gpecial train from his home to the 
capital, his secret midnight interview with the aged 
l’resident, his almost stealthy departure and his trip to 
icurope on a government errand. General Reyes was 
recently received by Pope Pius X, who, as incorrectly 
reported in the daily press, made some comments on the 
eparation of Church and State which had taken place in 
Mexico under Diaz. The separation was effected by 
Juarez, who attended to the matter so thoroughly that 
nothing was left for Diaz to do, whatever may have been 
his preferences in the case. 

Unlike his two immediate predecessors, Diaz has never 
bitter and persecuting spirit towards the 
Time was when in the city of Leon, three 


had 


thing in itself) were 


hown a 
(Church. 
similar straw hats (no extraordinary 
rested for walking together in a 
and in a distinctive garb; but 


priests who 
“religious procession” 
uch abuses of authority are not peculiar to any time or 
place. An officious town marshal may arrogate to him- 
self powers that the President could exercise only in 
time of war or invasion. We have serious misgivings 
about how the Church might fare if this or that particular 
Diaz were to succeed him. While we are 


Mexican laws and even 


Supporter of 
forced to confess that certain 
constitutional provisions on religious matters are simply 
abominable, we are to remember that they came into 
force in times of great public disturbance, when the ties 
of friendship and even of kindred were rent by passion. 

Porfirio Diaz has been a prominent figure in Mexican 
history for over half a century. He deserves better of 
his country than to have his declining years embittered 
by political dissensions and riotous demonstrations, for 
if Mexico has been held together it has been because he 
has had a mighty grip. If by some misfortune he were 
to drop out of sight, warring factions would at once 
precipitate a state’of affairs such as Mexico presented 
in 1845, and similar results might be expected. 

Perhaps General Reyes failed because it is useless or 
impossible to attempt to reason with the aged who have 
Mental myopia may easily be the 
may 


grown old in power. 
concomitant of far-sighted eyes. Recent events 


force to his arguments that more political 
scraped off the ship of state and 


add such 
barnacles may be 
Mexico may soon be again sailing swiftly over a smooth 
al sea H. J. Swirt, s.J. 


politic 


Federation 
The past half century has been a momentous one for 
the Catholic Church, by reason of the great changes in 
conditions encountered in many parts of the world. 
There have been steady gains and successes in countries 
where she has been let alone, and corresponding losses 
and defeats where the civil authorities had the wish and 
the power to interfere. 
There has been a test of strength between the Church 





and her enemies, and, in harmony with the time, the 
test has been scientific. The forces of infidelity have 
applied the test to one European country after another: 
Italy, France, Spain and Portugal, and in each case the 
analysis showed the presence of an irreligious element 
strong enough to insure victory if matters were brought 
to an issue. When the issue came, they were masters. 

There were in each case many economical and po‘itical 
grievances, real or fancied, that aided the foes of religion. 
The main fact, however, is this : modern irreligion found a 
way to sap the faith of the men of these countries, so that 
when overt violence started, no body of Catholics appeared 
in numbers sufficient to repel the outrages. The violation 
of solemn oaths, the despoiling of religious houses and 
the banishment of their inmates, the whole miser- 
able business now familiar to everybody, make sorowful 
reading, but the worst feature of them is that they con- 
stitute overwhelming proof that atheism was the dominant 
power. The plotters worked or until their plans were 
perfected, and when the word for attack was given, a] 
was over except the shouting. 

There is another nation in which the modern test has 
been applied, now several years ago, and in a slightly 
different form, but to all intents and purposes the experi- 
ment was the same. When the enemies of the Church held 
up the test-tube and examined its contents they felt mis- 
givings. There was more loyalty than they had expected, 
but events having brought things to a crisis, they went 
on with the scheme, hoping that force and bluster might 
win the day. They were met with such stern resistance 
that they backed down and gave up the contest, retreating 
slowly with gradual concessions in order to “save their 
face.” 

Considering these various analyses and their con- 
sequences as historic facts, and for the moment without 
reference to Divine Providence, what, humanly, was the 
secret of the differing results? What was the one quality 
whose presence saved the day in one case, and whose 
absence lost it in the others? Loyalty of laymen to the 
Church. 

The story of the Kulturkampf, the stand of the Centre 
Party, the leadership of Windthorst and his successors, 
are inspiring—the material of an epic, if you will, but 
what is behind all this? The heroic fortitude of Catholic 
Germany was not the attitude of a moment, a flash of 
magnificent loyalty that died away to ashes. It was the 
result of tireless strategy, hard work and attention 
detail, like Kitchener’s march on Khartoum. The leading 
Catholic laymen of Germany got together and worked 
with zeal. The actual situation was made plain to every 
Catholic voter, so that when the fight came German Cath- 
olics to a man knew just what it meant and what it 
would cost, and stood out for passive resistance. Mean- 
while the leaders, knowing they had a host at their backs, 
fought it out in Berlin. 

The Church in the United States is prospering mightily, 
so mightily that we cannot see the wood for the trees. The 


to 
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practical and local problems of building churches, provid- 
ing priests who understand the languages of the incoming 
hosts, meeting the emergencies of western expansion, and 
financing all these undertakings have been so absorbing, 
that there has not been time to measure the phenomenon 
as a whole and consider its bearings on the future. Much 
less has there been time to think of possible dangers. 

With all the boasted facilities of communication, travel 
and the press, American Catho‘ics suffer from insulation. 
The Catholic layman in New Orleans or Chicago is as 
remote in acquaintance and living interest from his 
brother in New York or Boston, as if an ocean instead 
of miles separated them. There are conventions of 
various kinds meeting in different cities of the country 
at intervals, but these are for some special purpose, as 
education, and while good as far as they go, are inade- 
quate. The great daily newspapers that circulate from 
coast to coast widen the gulf between the Catholics, for 
they interest the laymen in everything except the Church 
and his brethren. 

It may be said that this is better so; that each section 
of the Church in this country is progressing well; that 
there is unity of faith and the sympathy that goes with 
it, and, finally, that ¢-ere is no need of crossing bridges 
until we reach them. 

Per contra, it is well to be sure there is a bridge when 
we want to cross it. There was unity of faith and sym- 
pathy in many European countries, so it was believed, 
but when Catholic spirit was needed it had evaporated. 
Apparent progress and real progress are two very dif- 
ferent things. As for considering segregation and its 
consequences desirable, history is far from proving it. 

It has been frequently said, since the religious troubles 
in France, and later, those in Portugal, that the people 
at large did not understand what was going on. Why? 
It would seem that churchmen were attending to their 
routine duties, statesmen intent on their schemes of 
preferment, and laymen generally busy with their own 
affairs. Apparently the enemies of the Church and of 
the public peace were the only ones to grasp the real 
situation and utilize it. Here you have the segregation 
policy worked out with its logical consequences—putting 
the enemy in power. 

We have lately witnessed a remarkable instance of 
military mobilization. Within a few days the American 
troops have been ordered from far distant posts to con- 
centrate along the Mexican border. Such a thing would 
have been impossible had not the Executive, through his 
military officials, maintained effective discipline and con- 
stant communion with the different posts and commands. 

It may be remarked that the use of military examples 
in this instance is out of place, that there is no enemy 
in sight, and this entire article is an ecclesiastical imita- 
tion of Hobson and the Japanese Peril. 

Without further delay, let us take a concrete example. 
A great number of subversive doctrines that may be 
grouped under the name Socialism are making progress 





among our people. These doctrines are working their 
way into the minds of Catholic workmen. 
political grievances are lending impetus to their propa- 
gation. Whatever the admitted Socialists may say about 
their position with regard to the Catholic Church, you 
will find this true, that every time any form of Social- 
istic teaching obtains control of a Catholic layman’s mind, 
the Church can set down in her tablets that here is one 
man who cannot be counted on in a crisis. The Latin 
countries have millions of Catholics of this stamp. 
You will find that the Socialist in San Francisco is 
in close touch with his brethren throughout the country, 
that Socialistic journals circulate from coast to coast, 
and are printed for one purpose—to promote Socialism. 
These people mean trouble, though many of the rank and 
file fail to appreciate whither they are going. They are 
united like the Free Masons of Europe and the Catholics 
of Germany. We are at the opposite extreme. Num- 
bers and size mean little unless there is practical organi- 
Parochial, diocesan, provincial and national or- 
Intelligent, 


Economic and 


zation. 
ganization is one thing, and mainly clerical. 
loyal and active union of laymen, cooperating faithfully 
under the orders of their ecclesiastical superiors is an- 
other thing altogether, and it is well to make sure we 
have it before making immediate assertions. 

What then is proposed? Merely this: to encourage 
and push forward the Federation of Catholic Societies 
until it becomes a nation-wide movement. Then we shall 
have gone far towards achieving the union that enabled 
Catholic Germany to stand like a rock before the Kultur- 
kampf and that sent Bismarck to Canossa. | 

CHARLES W. COLLINS. 


‘*Rational Education.’’ 


schools 


Though 


As the of America know, Ferrer 
have been established in the United States. 
not professing Anarchism, Socialism or Single Tax, the 
International League for the Rational Education of Chil- 
dren is nevertheless affiliated with all these interests and 
agrees with the Marxian schools in their general prin- 
ciples of revolutionary rationalism. 

An entirely new phenomenon is therefore confronting 
us in the educational world. The public schools, with 
their ban upon Christ and His Gospels, the secular uni- 
versities, with their carpings at religion and denials of 
eternal truths, are no longer considered safe and pro- 
gressive enough from a radical point of view. “Petty 
patriotism, militarism, jingoism, muddled citizens’ duties, 
stereotyped morality, distorted statements regarding the 
true relations of the classes of society and criminal si- 
lence on our sexual life,” are the clauses in the indict- 
ment against them. These attacks from Anarchist, So- 
cialist and other radical sources are daily becoming more 
bitter and pronounced. “Such a system is entirely too 
irrational to satisfy the more conscious proletariat” (Paul 
Luttinger in The Call, Dec. 18, 1910). 
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The attitude of the Ferrer movement towards the Cath- 

olic Church is sufficiently well understood. We have an 
admirable illustration of it in a drawing recently pub- 
lished in the /nternational Socialist Review. In the fore- 
ground stands a young friar, not of the good-natured, 
popular type; but strong, sinewy and alert, ascetical in 
his sunken features, brutal and villainous in look, hold- 
ing in his hands a smoking rifle. In the background oi 
the picture lies stretched upon the earth the figure of 
his murdered victim, with gag upon the mouth and blind- 
fold ey It is meant to represent “The Martyr of Free 
Thought,” the prophet of the new education, the man 
whose apotheosis the world has but lately celebrated and 
whose blood, by a slanderous perversion of the truth, 
is invoked upon the head of the Church. Beneath runs 
the motto inscribed by the Francisco Ferrer Association 
of New York: “Remember Oct. 13, 1909!” 

lhis latter association sprang into existence only a 
few months ago. Its object is the establishment of a 
rationalist day-school for children, evening classes for 
adults, and Sunday schools; the translating, editing and 
publishing of text-books; and in general the propagation 
of the educational ideas of Ferrer. A variety of minor 
publications, such as “The Modern School,” by Ferrer, 
have already been issued; organized meetings have been 
held in many cities, and a branch has been started in Los 
\ngele So far only the Sunday school classes can be 
opened, as the work is only at its beginning. 

\Ve find that everywhere the same two means are em- 
ployed in propagating the new teaching—the school and 
the press. These, in the mind of Ferrer, are entirely in- 
separable. ‘The school lays the foundation, the press 
prepares, supports and continues the work. In one of 
his letters, written to an English friend, he avows that 
he knows of no better service to which any one can de- 
vote his money than the publication of literature, while 
he holds that no greater pleasure can be found in life 
than developing the intelligence of others. 

IXven the Ferrer schools, however, are by many con- 
sidered insufficient for our modern cities. The Anarchist 
and Socialist children and others who attend them are 
still left exposed to the contaminating influence of the 
streets, i.¢., to patriotism, to the stereotyped morality of 
Christian civilization, to prudery in sex relations, and 
perhaps even to Catholicity. The “nefarious comprom- 
ises” which might thus result could only prove most fatal 
to those who, like delicate flowers, are cropping up from 
the vast and inert mass of human ignorance and amid the 
ever darkening shadows of economic slavery. They 
must be transplanted at the earliest opportunity and given 
more favorable soil and brighter skies. “We must create 
the nucleus of the future leaders of human liberation. 
The pavement of the city is notoriously unfit for such 
rare blossoms.” 

A libertarian country school is therefore strongly ad- 
‘Beehive” (La 


‘ 


vocated, somewhat on the model of the 
Ruche), founded in the vicinity of Paris by Sebastian 








Faure, who takes at his own expense children between 
six and ten years, orphaned, abandoned or of poor fam- 
ilies. Until the age of twelve they receive a nationalistic 
grammar school education, and from that to the fifteenth 
year they are instructed in a trade while continuing their 
studies. Mention of God is made only in the history of 
civilization, where the question receives its materialistic 
treatment. “In the daily routine it is absolutely unnec- 
essary to waste time upon the subject.” Neither, how- 
ever do lectures on Socialism, Sabotage or Anarchism fill 
out the spare time. “Such a course would be as disas- 
trous in its effects as daily exhortations to Christian 
idolatry.” Not that these subjects are foreign to the 
interests of the school, but the method of teaching them 
is more interesting and natural, and might even contain 
a suggestion for the Christian instructor. To show how 
every class can be turned to excellent account, let us take 
the most innocent of all, the hour of arithmetic. It will 
serve us at the same time as an illustration of what 1s 
being done in many similar classes in our own country. 

The boys have entered the room and find the follow- 
ing example written upon the board: “A factory employs 
553 persons, namely: 1 manager, at 1.500 francs per 
month ; 2 engineers, at 750 francs each per month; 7 shop 
superintendents, at 360 francs each per month; 21 fore- 
men, at 8 frances each per day; and, finally, 512 workmen 
graded in three groups, 125 at 6.25 francs; 234 at 5.80 
frances; and 84 at 5.4 francs each per day. State the total 
amount paid. What would be the salary of each if the 
amount were equally divided? etc., etc.” After figuring 
for a good part of the hour, the children realize that to 
the manager’s 18,000 francs per year correspond the 
1,125 franes allowed to the workingman, whereas, were 
the money equally divided, each should receive 1,800 
francs. 

“The brutal verification of such a crying injustice 
makes the child ask questions spontaneously, and all the 
teacher has to do is to answer frankly, sincerely and 
completely.” Judging from the daily effusions of So- 
cialist and other radical literature which has molded the 
professorial mind, the frank, sincere and complete an- 
swer of the functionary referred to will be somewhat to 
the following effect: 

“The reason of all existing injustice in society, as you 
have often heard, is Capitalism. Mankind at the pres- 
ent day is divided into two classes: slaves, who are vio- 
lently kept in subjection and ignorance ; and masters, who 
are bloated with wealth which they extort from the down- 
trodden and exploited laborers. There are two powers 
in the world which make possible the existing condi- 
tions, the Church and the Government. The Church is 
a conspiracy of the priesthood to keep the slaves in con- 
tentment with their chains and to intimidate the rebel- 
lious with threats of eternal punishment. It is, in short, 
a vampire sucking the life blood of the workingman and 
fattening upon it. The other influence of evil, the body- 
guard of Capitalism, is the established Government, with 
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its capitalistic institutions instilling capitalistic principles 
of morality and supporting them with a mail-clad hand. 
Its janizaries are the navy and the army and the club- 
wielding police. What constitutes the comedy in the 
midst of all this dire tragedy is the fact that the victims 
themselves pay their oppressors in taxes of every kind 
for keeping them in submission by periodical administra- 
tions of salutary cudgelings; these latter to be dealt out 
most liberally during times of strike.” 

What strikes us most forcibly in this connection is the 
ardor and zeal with which this work of perversion, ca- 
lumny and lawlessness is carried on. Indeed, there is 
nothing which should prick on a generous soul to more 
active efforts in the great cause of the salvation of souls 
than the sacrifice and devotion we witness in the mighty 
enterprise undertaken for their undoing. “Elisée Re- 
clus,” writes Aristide Pratelle of the man on whom Fer- 
rer modeled his own life, “dear to our hearts among the 
dearest ones, was most careful to advise those who felt 
themselves wealthy in strength or talent, knowledge or 
intelligence, not to be foolishly prodigal of their riches. 
There is such a quantity of good work to be done in this 
brief life of ours. There are so many doings of interest, 
so many grand undertakings which claim the contribu- 
tion of our brain and our hearts.” What more perfect 
exhortation could be placed upon the lips of even him 
who would fire with zeal the hearts of God’s anointed 
clergy or His chosen religious; and yet it is all in the 
sole cause of the first false teacher who taught from the 
tree of knowledge in Paradise, and the lesson is ever the 
same. “Your eyes shall be opened: and you shall be as 
gods, knowing good and evil.” 

Listen to the almost dithyrambic exultation thrilling 
and throbbing in these lines. They are taken from the 
author quoted above, and his theme is the International 
League for the Rational Education of Children: “Is not 
an International of Thought awakening now, a sublime 
international of Brains and Hearts to which will con- 
tribute, iato which will fraternize, for the sake of which 
will sacrifice themselves, thousands of newly born ener- 
gies? Heroes of the ancient times, who only knew your 
jealous gods and your narrow countries, you cannot hold 
comparison with the heroes which will spring up to-mor- 
row and are already springing up from the semi-shades. 
Longing to live and thrill, longing to give the world a 
solid, durable work, such is the noble ambition that the 
Martyrdoia of Francisco Ferrer has awakened once for 
all in the depths of our always juvenile manhood !” 

What is the purpose, what the reward of all these 
passionate yearnings? Under pretense of the liberation 
of mankind, it proposes to overthrow and trample upon 
the altars of God and the tablets of the law, to wrench 
from the hearts of men all love and all thought of their 
Maker. The vanity of it all and the folly fill us with 
profoundest pity; their zeal should quicken our cnergies 
and spur us to nobler efforts. 

JosepH HUSSLEIN, S.J. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


Proselyting Aggressions in the Philippines 


VIGAN, Fes. 20, 1911. 

It may interest the readers of AMERICA who scan the 
news from mission fields to know that the city of Vigan 
has within its limits 15,000 souls, but only one priest to 
look after them. In the Philippines suburban groups of 
houses, containing from two hundred to two thousand 
souls, are called barrios, and Vigan has twenty-eight of 
these. 

In five of these barrios catechetical classes for about 
2,500 children have been established, with teachers from 
the Sodality of the Blessed Virgin of the Seminary Col- 
lege of Vigan, and from the Society of the Knights of 
the Sacred Heart. In some cases these barrios are so 
far distant from the church that the people are practi- 
cally excused from the obligation of Sunday Mass, and 
since there has been no catechetical instruction for over 
ten years, it is easy to understand that the younger peo- 
ple at least are somewhat ignorant of the doctrines of 
our Holy Faith. 

But the Faith is there, and it needs only the breath of 
the priest to enkindle it into a burning flame. But, alas, 
where are the priests! Vigan has 15,000 souls and only 
one priest! It is true the Jesuit Seminary College is in 
Vigan, and thanks to the work of the Fathers and their 
students catechetical work is carried en. But Laoag, 
the capital of Ilocos Norte, has 35,000 souls, divided 
into sixty-one barrios, and only one priest! But what 
is one among so many! This good Father, however, 
works hard, and from the little parochial school, which 
he has in his own house, come some of the best boys of 
the Seminary College. He has also many parochial 
schools iu the barrios. 

Ayusan, about three miles from Vigan, has been 
something of a religious storm centre during the past 
six months. In May last one of the Fathers went to the 
barrio to try to reclaim some renegade Catholics, who 
had entered the Christian or Campbellite Mission. 
These people, perhaps some twenty-five in all, owed their 
perversion to others who had become Protestants in 
Aparri, and coming afterwards to live in Ayusan had 
perverted their companions. The Father, invited by 
some of these men, went there to explain catechism, but 
was met by a minister of the Campbellites, summoned 
to their aid by the renegades. Several times during the 
preceding three years this same minister has vainly 
challenged the priest to a public discussion. This “chal- 
lenging” seems to be something of an original sin with 
the ministers of the Campbellite sect. Their founder, 
the original Campbell, “challenged”? Archbishop Purcell, 
and the three Campbellite ministers in Vigan have each 
in his turn challenged one of the Jesuit Fathers there 
to public debate, the judges to be the poor ignorant peo- 
ple, who, attracted by curiosity, would come to listen! 
A public debate and the good priests who would be 
foolish enough to engage in one make splendid bait 
for the American Protestant here. 

Another favorite practice of these ministers is to 
intrude on public religious services and interrupt the 
celebrants with anti-Catholic tirades, and impertinent 
and irrelevant questions, in which the stock calumnies 
and misrepresentations of the Church are vociferated, to 
the amazement and scandal of the simple peop'e who are 
forced to listen to them. 
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Wou'd it not make an honest American, whatever be 


his creed, blush to think that one who calls himself an 
\merican and a minister of the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
could be guilt f such conduct 
but the insults of these men went still further on 
i i 1 hen | | p Carr ll went to Ayusan 
t ay Ma at Christma People from some five or 
had alrea assembled and more were com 
ing. It was a splendid manifestation of the Faith among 
these poor peopl lor ten years practically without a 
priest, they ra enthusiastically around the altar of 
God, uniting themselves with the millions of their fellow 
Catholics throughout the world. A little altar had been 
artistically arranged in the patio, and here Bishop Carroll 
celebrate the Holy Sacrifice lifteen children re- 
ceived the hirst Communion, while some thirty grown 
peo] tppre ached the LH rly Table Many nore were 
desi f doing so, and were waiting around the im 
p ec nfessional, where one of the Fathers was 
hearin n fe n Che Campbellites, when the Bishop 
terminated Ma ummoned all the Protestants from 
\ nm al it urroundings, and perhaps some fifty 
t! 1| t ten ears’ work answered the call. They 
were gathered some twenty-five feet from the very altar 
whereon our R oht Reverend Bish p was oftering the 
Hol icrin ind from the beginning to the end of the 
\I preaching and singing mtinued. There 
wa n intention of disturbing r services—for the 
minister had deliberately changed the place for his ser- 
Vik ! r to by be a cl sc Aas p ssible to us. Not- 
withstanding all his noise, it had very little effect on the 
ple who were hearing Mass, and perhaps served 
or pen the love of r Religion in their 
he | 
(ther manifestations of fervor on the following days 
at the barrio of San Julian, which was supposed to be 
one of the local strongholds of Aglipayanism, gave con- 
olation to the Right Reverend Bishop of Vigan and 
those who are working with him. It made it clear that 


the Catholic Faith is still strong and deep in the hearts 
of the people, that notwithstanding the assau!ts that 
have have been made upon that religion during the past 
ten years, notwithstanding the fewness, nay, even the 
absence of priests, that Faith still lives and needs but 
the kindling breath of zealous priests to make it burst 
forth into a brilliant flame. May the Author of our 
Faith arouse this Apostolic spirit in the hearts of the 
Filipino youth to devote themselves to this noble work. 
louN TOMPKINS, S.J. 


The Old Order Changes 


Paris, Marcu 18, 1911 
lhe Diocesan Congress of Paris held its meetings this 
9g g 
week, presided over, as usual, by the Archbishop. The 
heads of the Catholic party, priests and laymen, were 
present and took part in the discussions. It would be 
a wearisome task to review one by one each incident of 
the Congress, where the different religious, social, edu- 


cational, charitable and apostolic works that exist in 


Paris were presented to the public by their organizers 
and directors. But certain features of the meeting are 
instructive, throwing as they do a strong light upon the 
evolution that is taking place in the world of charity. 
The political crisis through which France is passing, the 
necessities and difficulties of the day, the greater de- 
velopment that is given to the higher education of French 





women, all these things were, more or less, reflected in 
the discussions of the Congress. 

A note of alarm was sounded when the decrease of 
ecclesiastical vocations was recognized by Canon Boland- 
Gosselin, a distinguished member of the clergy of Paris. 
This decrease is a natural consequence of the separation 
of the Church and State, and is perhaps, more percep- 
tible in the provinces than it is here. The new generation 
of Trench priests must possess a larger share of apos- 
tolic spirit than their predecessors, who, being paid 
functionaries, were, at any rate, assured of their daily 
bread, whatever their other difficulties might be. Now 
the aspirant to the priesthood must face poverty, as well 
as persecution, but who would venture to assert that this 
is an evil, and who can say if a handful of apostles, 
trained to a missionary iife, may not do more lasting 
work than a large proportion of dignified, correct, but 
less zealous pastors? 

Another distinctive feature of the Congress was the 
remarkable increase of social and religious works under- 
taken by women. “Ligue patriotique des francaises,” 
“la Ligue des femmes frangcaises,” “l’Action Social de 
la femme,” “Devoir des femmes francaises,” etc., are 
powerful and active associations, whose work is mani- 
fold. Their action influences the press, it provides for 
the instruction of the children of the poor, for their 
moral development, as well as for their physical well- 
being. The members of these leagues belong to all 
classes of society; they have thrown themselves into the 
fight with a bright energy that is characteristic of their 
race and, as generally happens, the good work that they 
are doing to others has benefited the workers them- 
selves. 

Those who have penetrated into the inner life of the 
modern French girl will readily recognize the fact that 
a more serious and thoughtful element has entered her 
sphere of life within the last twenty years; in proportion 
as her freedom of action and sense of responsibility have 
increased, her interests have singularly widened. 
Frivolous butterflies will always exist, but by their side 
is a type of girl and woman that twenty-five years ago 
was an exception, and that now may be met at every 
turn: active, independent, highly educated, anxious to 
use her, as vet, untried forces for the benefit of her 
fellow-creatures. 

To these modern French women the medical “dis- 
pensaries” and training schools for nurses have afforded 
an outlet that they largely use. The Congress was re- 
cently interested in the excellent report that was read by 
Mademoiselle Chaptal, herself a zealous worker, of the 
sound medical training that is given in classes that have 
been founded for the purpose. Two kinds of women 
attend these classes, the prosperous and wealthy, who 
thus bring an element of usefulness into their hitherto 
frivolous lives, and their less fortunate sisters, to whom 
their training will prove a means of earning their living. 
This, in itself, is a happy ~ novation in a country where 
the idea of an educated, well born but portionless gir! 
working for her bread is only now beginning to make its 
way. 

Another feature of the Congress was the prominent 
place that laymen are taking in social and religious 
organizations and the desire expressed by several of the 
most important Parisian Catholics that the clergy should 
join hands with them in these matters. Colonel Keller 
strongly advocated the union of the clerical and lay ele- 
ment in social work, and M. Lerolle, a prominent Cath- 
olic orator, expressed his regret that the people seldom 
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see their priests, except “in splendid ceremonies or in the 
pulpit.” Owing to many complex causes, the French 
priests have a strong tendency to keep aloof from the 
everyday life that goes on around them, and to overlook 
the fact that, though they are priests, they are none the 
less citizens. 

There are notable exceptions to this rule. Thus the 
present Cure of St. Honoré, M. Soulange Bodin, the 
creator of the suburban parish of Plaisance, threw him- 
self heart and soul into the material interests of his peo- 
ple, and thereby gained unbounded influence even over 
those who did not share his religious views, but in gen- 
eral the French clergy is inclined to keep exclusively to 
ecclesiastical work, and thereby its members lose touch 
with those of their neighbors who do not come to 
Church, and, alas, these are legion! Some facts quoted 
at the Congress confirm a statement that ade hoes to 
be strictly true: that whereas the Catholic Faith is s!owly 
dying out in the French provinces, there is in Paris and 
the large towns a decided religious reaction, fraught with 
promise for the future. 

Besides the innumerable social and charitable works, 
founded and directed by laymen in Paris, certain asso- 
ciations reveal a spirit of living faith that must surely 
bring a blessing upon those who silently sacrifice their 
ease and comfort to promote the honor of the Blessed 
Sacrament; thus we were told that the adoration noc- 
turne of Montmartre numbers 6,335 members, and that 
not a night has passed since 1876 without the great 
Church, dedicated to the Sacred Heart, being filled with 
a compact group of worshippers. From another point 
of view, the “Fraternités,” founded by the Little Sisters 
of the Assumption in the suburbs of Paris, are doing 
good work; here workmen and men of leisure meet on 
the common ground of religion, and social differences 
are, for the time, forgotten in friendly intercourse. 

The Congress closed by a meeting in the Salle Wagram, 
a public hall, where at least five thousand men of every 
rank of society, but chiefly of the middle-class, assembled 
to listen to speeches that met with enthusiastic applause. 

Meetings like this prove, not indeed that Catholics 
have won the day, but that whereas, as we have already 
observed, in the provinces the Catholic party is slowly 
losing ground and the generations of the future are be- 
coming utter!'y godless, in Paris and in the large towns 
there is life and energy and, in consequence, hope. As 
an experienced priest once observed: let the clergy and 
laymen of France convince themselves that new necessi- 
ties require new methods and resolutely face the hard 
fact that their country, Catholic in name, is drifting back 
to. paganism ; if once this was understood, their methods 
would become more strenuous, more active, and, more 
successful. ANGLO-FRENCH CATHOLIC. 


Haeckel’s Anti-Christian Ravings 


The Apologetische Korrespondenz, a weekly budget 
of information, published by the Volksverein, in Munich- 
Gladbach, in its issue of March 4, presents some interest- 
ing excerpts from a book recently written by Dr. W. 
3ranca, the Berlin Professor of Geology and Paleontol- 
ogy. The work is entitled: “The State of Our Knowl- 
edge of Fossil Men,” and in the development of his 
theme Dr. Branca comes, quite naturally, to speak of 
Haeckel’s activities in the domain of geology. Very 
correctly he characterizes the “System” which Haeckel 
has built up for his zealous followers in the name of sci- 
ence, as a “new faith,” in the construction of which Na- 








tural Science has been much abused. And when Haeckel 
so forgets himself as to hold up to derision the scientist 
who prefers to remain loyal to the old faith, rather than 
meekly to accept the new, it behooves the fair investiga- 
tor to put aside all reserve and to speak plainly what he 
thinks. And speak plainly Dr. Branca surely does 

“One may believe what he lists concerning faith and 
dogmas,’ says the Berlin Professor, “that is his own 
affair and no one else’s. But it is quite another thing 
maliciously to misrepresent, as Haeckel does, a condition 
of mind which to numberless men connotes a real need, 
a sacred persuasion, an inspiration to good, a sturdy 
mainstay of principle, and an inexpressible comfort in 
adversity. One who presumes to write of the faith of 
other men and of the Christian religion, as Haeckel does 
in his ‘World Riddles,’ shows as little regard for the 
spiritual life of his fellow-men as the first Napoleon did 
for the corporal life of his soldiers, when he uttered his 
well-known: ‘I spit upon the life of a hundred thousand 
men.’ ”’ 

But the Berlin Professor has better still to offer. 
Haeckel is satisfied that the wide acceptance of his 
bunglingly constructed “system” affords a good proof 
of its soundness. Dr. Branca suggests a different view 
of the final effect sure to follow from the blasphemous 
agitation its publication has aroused. “Its ultimate 
achievement,” he writes, “will be, that the moral develop- 
ment of humanity will sink deep down into the depths, 
instead of sturdily climbing the heights. The whole 
secret of the bestial gratification with which its de- 
votees cry welcome to the teachings of Atheism,—and 
no book recently published has had wider welcome from 
them than the cheap popular edition of Haeckel’s ‘Solv- 
ing the World’s Riddle’—lies in the sluggishness of the 
masses where morality is involved. They are glad al- 
ways to escape restraint in this direction. Atheism is 
very comfortable and easy-going in its moral principles 
therein lies the secret of the measure of success Haeckel’s 
system enjoys. They who accept it find that it permits 
a descent from the discomforting altitude to which the 
morality taught by the Christian religion has lifted man 
kind, an altitude reached only through constant striving 
and se!f-restraint, and perseveringly lived in only by him 
who puts check upon check to his cravings. And the 
descent leads them easily down to the. pleasant pastures 
below, where the animal that is in them freely roams amid 
never ending good things that satisfy those cravings.” 

It is a bitter pill for Haeckel—this reference which 
Dr. Branca makes to the obvious consequences flowing 
from his vaunted “new system,” and one may well doubt 
whether the solver of life’s riddle will find Branca’s 
further animadversions any more to his taste. The dis- 
tinguished Berlin Professor continues: “It were a 
tragedy indeed to have to chronicle the fact that a life of 
notabie effort in the cause of science had ended with a 
work doing irreparable harm to humanity, and yet one 
feels that such is the story of Haeckel’s life. Doubtless 
Haeckel wrote with the intent to do good to men, doubt- 
less, too, he wrote with a firm conviction that in destroy- 
ing men’s faith and in turning the Christian religion to 
ridicule he was encompassing this intent. Unfortunately 
he has achieved just the contrary and his labors have 
been productive only of deep-seated injury to his fellow- 
man. Without directly willing it, with his religious 
nihilism he has rendered yeoman service to the cause 
of political nihilismi, whose advocates with ruthless logic 
glory in forcing him nolens volens to lend them the aid 
of his distinguished name.” 
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‘‘ An Unthinkable War ’”’ 


\t the Tercentenary Celebration of the Authorized 
Version of the English Bible, the Protestant Archbishop 
of Canterbury expressed the opinion that “the sisterhood 
between Great Britain and the United States which had 
made a war between them unthinkable is due to the 
deepest of all causes, and that 1s the fact that both 
nations were nurtured by the English Bible.” Premier 


\squith spoke in the same strain only with greater em- 


Cynical and unbelieving statesmen must have smiled 
at these utterances from such distinguished representa- 
tives of the Church and State in England, and even the 
best disposed of men will find it difficult to understand 
how war is “unthinkable” between Great Britain and 
the United States, and especially how this assurance of 
peace is to be ascribed to “the fact fhat both nations 
were nurtured by the English Bible.” If it be so, they 
will naturally ask how it is that we were at war with 

ngland in 1776 and 1812, when the influence of the Bible 


~ 


was so pronounced in the English speaking world. How 

it that the two nations were so perilously near a clash 
at the end of our Civil War; and how is it that the Civil 
War itself was not averted, for that was a struggle 
betweeri two sections of an English speaking people, both 
f whom had been “nurtured by the English Bible’? 


How is it also that in England, Oliver Cromwell and 


his psalm-singing soldiers, whose daily food was the 
English Bible, made war upon their fellow countrymen 


and cut off the head of their king whom other English 
readers of the Bible look upon as a martyr? And, since, 
presumably, an Engtish Bible does not differ from a Ger- 
man Bible, how is it that at the very time the Authorized 
Version was nearing completion, Germany was reduced 


alinost to a condition of savagery by bloody and pro- 


tracted wars which originated in quarrels about the Bible? 





In spite of the glowing accounts in our papers of the 
wide and enthusiastic movement for Bible Study, and not- 
withstanding the stupendous numbers of Bibles that are 
annually printed by all kinds of Bible Societies, it is, 
nevertheless, a fact, and a very distressing one, that there 
are comparatively few people in the United States who 
care for the Bible in any language. The number of ad- 
herents of the evangelical sects is alarmingly small and 
continually decreasing; and even they, according to the 
most recent census, are divided into 165 divergent and 
discordant denominations, frequently intolerant of each 
other, although all claim scriptural warrant for what 
they profess as their creed. Are we to imagine that all 
of these Biblical Christians will discover in the Scripture 
such violently contradictory doctrines about the most vital 
interests of life, yet will nevertheless, if the occasion 
presents itself, find in the same text an exhortation or a 
sentiment Or a summons or a mandate not to go to war 
with the nation that gave them the English Bible? And 
tf ihey do, what about the rest of the population who 
have no knowledge or reverence for the Bible at all, who 
at best regard it as so much literature, classic or other- 
wise, or who, perhaps, toss it aside with disdain? Their 
number is legion in this country even among those who 
still profess to be Christian. 

Were it not for the dignity of the persons who uttered 
the sentiment, and the importance that seems to have 
been attached to it by the world at large one would be 
tempted not to take the matter seriously, or at best to 
consider it a case of the wish being father to the thought ; 
the expression of a hope that such a calamity could never 
occur. It can scarcely be anything else. But it is curious 
how even such great men will almost make a fetish of a 
book that has no guarantee of being free from grievous 
spiritual error, or which, even if it had, is put into the 
hands of the most irresponsible and ignorant enthusiasts 
to teach from it whatever strikes their wildest fancy, 
no matter how anarchical or even immoral and untrue. 
The Bible, indeed, does make for peace, but only when ‘t 
is expounded for us by its divinely constituted guardian. 
That guardian is the Holy Catholic Apostolic Church. 
She alone can guarantee that in the Book she presents 
there is no error that can affect the souls of men, and 
she does not leave us to the fancies or opinions or con- 
jectures of King James or the learned men he appointed, 
nor to any other people with their version or versions 
into which translators or transcribers or publishers or 
printers may inject whatever monstrous thing their 
peculiar and often perverse bent of mind may consider 
to be true. Nor should it be forgotten that without the 
Catholic Church we could not know that we had the 
Bible at all. For it is she who has gathered it together 
at the beginning. It is she who has safeguarded its 
purity and integrity in her long fight against heresy and 
unbelief. She alone is its sole defender to day, and she 
alone can enable us to realize in our lives the lessons 
which are emblazoned on the sacred pages, and in that 
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way to make the Holy Book contribute to the peace, the 
order and the happiness of the world. 


Viva Roma! 


The celebration of the jubilee of Italian unity began 
on March 27, with the formal opening by King Victor 
Emmanuel of the International Art Exhibition. At 
midnight a gun was fired from the Janicu!um Hill and 
the bell on the Capitol was rung. From that hour the 
city was astir. Bands playing patriotic airs traversed the 
principal streets, which were bright with lights and gay 
with flags and bunting. Crowds filled the squares shout- 
ing “Viva Roma!” 

liva Roma! How many in the crowds adverted to the 
mockery of it all. Two montlis ago, in a meeting of the 
City Council, Mayor Nathan acknowledged that Rome 
was on the verge of bankruptcy, and made known his 
own purpose to resign his post if, by February 28, the 
national Government failed to assume the city’s chronic 
yearly deficit of 5,000,000 liras. About mid-March, says 
the \Jessagero, the Government agreed to take over the 
huge loan of 150,000,000 liras, some time since con- 
tracted by the city, and thus relieved the municipality of 
the yearly interest burden of 4,000,000 liras; moreover, 
it bound itself to meet the expenditure entailed in the 
largely vandal works now going on in the archeological 
zone, the building of the new streets through the Cam- 
pagna ; and, to complete its generous participation in ex- 
ploiting Nathan and his tribe, it granted to Rome a 
substantial increase in that city’s share of the Roman 
octroi. The goodly total of 5,250,000 liras is thus 
presented by the Government to the city. 

Viva Roma! No one will need to be told that the gift 
was not made from a pure love of giving. A black pall 
of impending bankruptcy would, however, scarcely have 
made a pleasant background for the lights, and the 
flowers and the bunting and the flags of the jubilee festi- 
vities. And so Nathan and his clique won their point,— 
and Rome has its holiday. Viva Roma! 


The Suffrage in Mexico 


The Mexican Constitution, (Art. 30) defines “Mexi- 
cans” as those born, within or without the territory of the 
republic, of Mexican parents; foreigners who shall have 
become naturalized according to the laws; and also 
foreigners who sha!l acquire real estate in the republic 
or have Mexican children, unless said foreigners signify 
their intention not to become Mexicans. But to be a 
Mexican in any of the above ways does not make one a 
Mexican citizen; for the Constitution provides further 
(Art. 34) that to be a citizen of the republic a man 
must be not only a Mexican, but also eighteen years of 
age, if married, or twenty-one years of age, if single, 
and have an honest way of gaining a livelihood. Women 
are not “citizens.” 





The United States Constitution invests nobody with 
the suffrage at either Federal or State elections, the 
question of who is to vote, or who is not to vote, being 
left exclusively to the individual States ; but the Mexican 
Constitution (Art. 35) places voting among the preroga- 
tives of a citizen, and in the next succeeding article men- 
tions it as one of his duties. It may be safely affirmed, 
therefore, that, at least on paper, Mexico has a very 
close approach to manhood suffrage, and this by a con- 
stitutional provision dating from 1857. 

Was this generosity in clothing citizens with the power 
to vote timely and prudent, or was it hasty and ill- 
advised? We are emphatically of the opinion that a 
more favorable occasion should have been chosen for 
conferring the suffrage. In our own country, we see 
how bands of wandering gypsies may travel about for 
years, mingling with the people, bartering with them, 
and especially taking every opportunity to “gyp” them 
in a horse-trade; yet those gypsies have nothing in 
common with American citizens as far as patriotism and 
interest in civic matters are concerned. 

We think that the same holds true of the majority of 
Mexican citizens. Manifestly, we exclude the pure 
whites and the mixed bloods, who are as refined and as 
educated as one could ask (the maternal grandmother 
of President Diaz was a squaw); but it would seem, 
from cursory observation, that they are distinctly in 
the minority. Not to speak of the countless Indians of 
the sierra, who live and supply their modes: wants in- 
dependently of extra-tribal overseers or employers, we 
find on the large plantations and even within easy walk- 
ing distance of the large cities, whole villages of Indians 
who feel no more interest in Mexican politics than the 
question of subway extension would arouse in a company 
of gypsies that might pitch their camp in the Bronx. Yet 
the Indian and the low-caste half-breed are voters. 
What difference does it make which way they vote or 
whether they vote? Suppose they are voted as sheep are 
put through the shearing pen? We do not attach any 
importance, therefore, to the complaint that there is no 
majority rule in Mexico, for the numericai majority are 
hardly qualified to pass upon weighty questions of fin- 
ance and foreign relations. It seems to us, moreover, 
with our slight knowledge of Mexican affairs, that the 
Mexican is intensely and even violently patriotic, but 
his patriotism apparently settles on some individual 
rather than on a system. It may be an atavistic trait of 
devotedness to the king rather than to regalism. If 
Mexican history teaches anything, it is that when the 
differences could be grasped by only a handful of the 
population, popular leaders, each with his army and 
cabinet, swept up and down the country or hid in the 
mountains, causing or occasioning all kinds of ruin and 
desolation. Majority rule or no majority rule, we de- 
precate the attempts to pull down what Porfirio Diaz 
has so laboriously built up. Who was the man that set 
fire to his barn because the rats in it were troublesome ? 
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Safeguarding the Marriage Bond 


lt is a fact that in no other Christian land is the 
divorce evil so great or so menacing as in the United 
States. Doubtless the absence of uniform legislation 
which is manifested in the extremes of admitting no 
grounds for divorce, as in South Carolina, and of ac- 
cepting a six months’ residence as the sole reason for 
granting it, as in Nevada, is one of the causes of this 
general laxity; for no slight encouragement is given to 
the evil when men discover that what is impossible to 
obtain in one state may readily be obtained in another. 
rom the scandal of these divorces the uncompromising 
attitude of the Church has in a great measure saved and 
will continue to save her children. 

But as new dangers arise, new legis'ation is called 
for lo-day as never before oppressive taxation at 
home and prosperity real or imaginary abroad have been 
instrumental in breaking up homes and exposing the 
faithful, particularly the young, to dangers which have 
had no parallel heretofore. This state of affairs makes 
it comparatively easy for some to escape the restraints of 
religion and enter upon new matrimonial alliances in a 
foreign land while the old ties are still binding. 


In order to head off th., crime of bigamy, the Sacred 


Congregation of the Sacraments has made a new ruling, 


or rather has made clearer the meaning of legislation 
already existing. \ decree which was issued on 
March 6 reminds pastors that they are not to assist at 
any marriage until they have substantial proof of the 
free state of the contracting parties. To this end pastors 
are especially admonished to exact from the contracting 
parties reliable testimony of their baptism, whenever the 
baptism was conferred in a parish distinct from that in 
which the parties are at the time residing. Many zealous 
priests have already made it a practice to take this 


precaution, but hereafter such proof is to be insisted on 


Furthermore, it is decreed that when the announce- 
ment of the marriage is transmitted by the parish priest 
of the place of marriage to the parish priest of the place 
of the baptism, this notification shall express the ages of 
the contracting parties; the names and surnames of 
these parties and of their parents; the place and the day 
of the marriage; the names and the surnames of the 
witnesses; and shall be signed by the parish priest and 
sealed with the parochial seal. 

Of course strict observance of these requirements will 
entail trouble and annoyance. There will be the incon- 
venience of writing to a pastor perhaps in a distant 
country, which onus, on account of the ignorance of the 
parties concerned, will in charity have to be assumed by 
the pastor of the applicants. It will be particularly irk- 
some in those parishes where many of the residents are 
foreign born. 

In some lands where the population is but slightly 


the same families have been living for several genera- 
tions, the quest and forwarding of the date for birth 
and baptism will cause little, if any annoyance. [But 
within the great Republic where a million foreigners 
are yearly landed on its shores, and in those dioceses 
where the bulk of the immigrants congregate, the 
trouble will not be inconsiderable. It would be well 
to remember that it is especially in these centres that 
matrimonial adventurers find their victims. These 
minute regulations therefore will help to safeguard the 
innocent and avert the complications and disasters 
which, from the neglect of their observance, frequently 
ensue. AI!l who have at heart the salvation of souls and 
who are anxious to stem the tide of bigamous and 
adulterous unions will be glad to enter the lists in the 
great fight for the purity of the home and the preserva- 
tion of the sacred character of Christ’s Sacraments. 

At a time when whole countries, as well as communi- 
ties having the power to legislate for themselves, assum« 
the right to control the most sacred contract which man 
and woman can enter into, and when in many places 
State laws instead of safeguarding this indisso'uble 
alliance render it little less than a mockery, the confidence 
which Catholics feel in the Vicar of Christ should be 
immeasurably strengthened by the evidences of an ever 
increasing solicitude on the part of the Sovereign 
Pontiff for the preservation of the sanctity of the mar- 


riage bond. 


The Italian Congress 


It is conceded generally that Italian immigrants do not 
lend themselves to the process of assimilation as 
readily as those who come to us from most other 
European countries. Probably one of the principal rea- 
sons of this rests in the disposition they show to herd 
together in large cities. Therein “little Italy” communi- 
ties are formed, in which home life and language and 
conditions are, as far as feasible, a reproduction of what 
they had known before emigrating. This prevalent dis- 
position easily explains their tardy learning of our lan- 
guage, their backwardness in conforming to our ways, 
and the universal lack of adaptation of their lives to their 
present surroundings. 

A movement to change all this was begun in Phila- 
de'phia last week. The first Italian Congress ever held 
in the United States, and having for its object the wel- 
fare of Italians in America, was opened there, with dele- 
gates in attendance from all the leading representative 
societies of that nationality in the country. The Con- 
gress was in session three days, and its order of business 
was mainly directed to effective national organization. 
Among the things the leaders in the Congress mean 
to achieve is to distribute Italian immigrants throughout 
the country in the agricultural sections instead of the 
cities ; to induce Italians to take an active and intelligent 





disturbed by economic or social conditions, and where 


part in politics, in order to secure themselves better pro- 
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tection in all questions of labor ; and to educate and other- 


wise protect the immigrant. <A greeting from King | 


Victor Emmanuel, through the Embassy at Washington, 
was received with enthusiasm. 

It goes without saying that it will be we!l for Catholic 
leaders sympathetically to further the movement, and to 
use a wise discretion in safeguarding the Catholic in- 
terests of those whose welfare it is intended to further. 





7ee 


The Jndependent of March 23, 1911, in referring to 
a statement made in one of its previous issues about a 
cloistered nun who had not been allowed to look even 
at her own father, says: “AMERICA tells us it is ab- 
solutely false. We are giad we were mistaken, sorry 
we made the mistake, and we thank our courteous neigh- 
bor for correcting us.” 

The reparation could not be more candid, generous or 
complete. It reflects honor upon the /ndependent, and 


we are very happy to accept it. 


THE INVENTORY OF NECESSIDADES. 


As soon as the Braga conspirators had recovered from the 
stupefaction into which their sudden triumph had thrown them, 
a committee visited the royal palace of Necessidades, to make 
an inventory of its contents. The cannon balls from the fleet 
had done little damage, but there were signs of the hasty flight 
of the occupants. The impression produced by this first cursory 
inspection has been given to the Portuguese press by one of the 
committee; it seems to deserve wider circulation than it could 
receive in the tongue in which it was given. 

The committee first inspected the suite of rooms set aside 
for the personal use of the ill-starred king. They were but four 
in number. The first, or waiting-room, contained the fine piano 
at which the music-loving youth was wont to spend entire hours. 
The second, which was his office, held a very elaborate desk, 
near which was a canopied chair. The telephones, which the 
king had used in vain to summon troops when the bombard- 
ment began, were in their places at each extremity of the desk. 
On the wall opposite were shelves where he kept a few favorite 
books. The most prominent article of furniture was an easy 
chair, of English make, with adjustable arm-rest and a movable 
light. It is said that the king used to do a great deal of reading, 
as he rested in this comfortable chair. The third was his 
sleeping room, severely plain in its furnishings. At the foot 
of the bed still lay his uniform of commander-in-chief, his sword, 
and his military hat. On a small table at the head of the bed 
were two books, a novel, by Anatole France and (such is the 
irony of fate) a book entitled “Le Culte de I’Incompétence.” 
His bathroom was even simpler and, indeed, looked almost 
poor. The toilet articles were of the commonest materials, and 
brought home to the inspectors the truth that the boy-king 
was anything but exacting in his private life. 

From the king’s suite the committee passed to the strong 
room of the palace. The approach is by a stone stairway leading 
to an iron-doored chamber into which have been gathered the 
most valuable pieces of furniture, precious paintings and a mul- 
titude of expensive curios. Passing through it, they encountered 
another and a stronger iron door, which swung reluctantly as 
they pressed on into the vault where the priceless treasures of 
the Braganzas were guarded. On the right were shelves for the 
plate used at state banquets; its weight is a little over two 





thousand, two hundred pounds. Over a ton of solid silver! On 
the left of the entrance was an ancient-looking strong box, the 
receptacle of the jewels of Queen Amelia, which are valued at 
$200,000. Next to this stood a glass case containing the crown 
and sceptre of the monarchy, both of purest gold and studded 
with gems. 

In succession came various masses of virgin gold, the heaviest 
weighing upwards of forty pounds, and with them several ex- 
quisitely wrought specimens of the goldsmith’s art. In a separate 
case was the enormous silver centerpiece which graced the royal 
table on occasions of the greatest ceremonial splendor; its weight 
was one hundred and forty pounds. In a corner of the vault, 
thrust aside, as it were, and hardly worthy of notice, was a 
small iron-bound box which, when opened, dazzled the eager eyes 
of the inspectors with a display of diamonds of the greatest 
brilliancy and size. With them was the crown of Queen Amelia, 
and by it the decorations of the three knightly orders of the 
monarchy. It contained the choicest treasures of the Braganzas. 
Among them was the enormous diamond from the Brazilian 
diamond fields of Minas Geraes. It weighs three and one-half 
ounces, and, at the rate which fixes the value of diamonds by 
their weight, it is worth twenty-eight million dollars. 

Another glass case contained the famous ostensorium of Belem, 
a marvel of gold and enamel, the work of the ar*ist Gil Vicente, 
the value of which, considering its material and workmanship, 
can hardly be expressed in words. 

What fate awaits these hoarded treasures? Though placed and 
guarded with the crown jewels, some of these valuables are the 
property of private individuals; at least, they may be justly 
claimed by them, and that claim may be allowed. All that may 
be strictly called the property of the State will probably be 
brought forth from its underground hiding place and put on 
exhibition in some museum, where the curious world may view 
in broad daylight what was so long jealously guarded behind the 
iron doors of a subterranean chamber, and brought forth on rare 
occasions to astonish the gaze of the chosen few. 


LITERATURE 


The Story of the Carol. By EpmMonpstoune Duncan. Lon- 
don: The Walter Scott Publishing Co., Ltd. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

Books almost without number have been written on the subject 
of carols, etc., but the present handsome volume gives the most 
comprehensive account yet published on the subject. The book 
forms volume twelfth of the admirable “Music Story Series”, 
projected and edited by Mr. Frederick J. Crowest, and it is sure 
to receive a very cordial welcome on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Mr. Duncan has not slavishly followed existing books on the 
subject of Carols, and he has done really good spade-work in the 
matter of independent research. He has burrowed with ad- 
vantage in the archives of the British Museum. Not alone has 
he successfully pieced together the story of the Carol throughout 
the ages, but he has enhanced the value of his book with numer- 
ous musical and other illustrations, the frontispiece being an ex- 
cellent reproduction in photogravure of Botticelli’s “Magnificat”, 
from the picture in the Uffizi Gallery, Florence. 

Commencing with the “Birkat Cohanim” (Blessing of Priests), 
which is supposed to date from the Temple period, we are in- 
troduced to the first real Noél, the magnificent “Gloria in Ex- 
celsis Deo”, Mr. Duncan says that Yuletide corresponded with 
the Christmas season, but we think he might have quoted 
Duchesne as to the festival of the Natalis Invicti of December 
25th, As to the “Te Deum”, its ascription is now with tolerable 
certainty credited to St. Nicetas. 

In a sense it is true that the Sequences, or Tropes, were the 
origin of the Carol; and, indeed, the Tropes may be regarded as 
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é ource of the drama, based on the colloquy between the 
angels at the tomb and the three Marys in the Sepulchri Officium, 
is drawn up in the tenth century. Mr. Duncan makes a slip in 
saying that all the Sequences were swept away except four; and 
he wrongly assigns “Veni Sancte Spiritus” for Easter. While 
quoting St. Dunstan as “one of the most accomplished musicians 
»f the time,” it might have been mentioned that the great Eng- 
h saint owed his education to the /rish monks of Glastonbury. 


Even the Winchester Tropes of the eleventh century show 
Irish influence; and Malmesbury (which is also quoted) was 
founded by an Irish monk, St. Maildubh 

\s regards the beautiful Easter Carol, “O Filii et Filla,” Mr. 
Duncan dates it as of the “twelfth century,” but this 1s an error: 
it was written by a Franciscan Friar, Jean Tessinaud, circa 1450. 
Che Polish Noel is scarcely of the thirteenth century. As re- 
gards “In dulci jubilo”, it is known to have been written by 
Ble d Henry Suso, O.P., one of the Dominican mystics (circa 

0), although till recently it was claimed for Peter Faulisch 
if Dresden, a disciple of Huss (circa 1412) 

In regard to the “Boy Bishop”, the statement that the chor- 

ers ever “celebrated Mass” needs correction, The Carol for 


St. Edmund's Day was sung to the tune of “Ave Rex Gentis 
Anglorum”, but it would have been well to add that this An- 
tiphon was written by St. Abbon, Abbot of Fleury, and the words 
» the music) are to be found in the Office of St. Edmund, 
Vir. Duncan gives us a capital account of the fifteenth century 
ind of the Mystery Plays, and he prints the music and 

word f a very pretty Carol of the Nuns of St. Mary’s, Chester, 


and a Coventry Caro! of 1591 We annot agree, however, with 
t pinion that Luther was a musician of more than average 
t is strange, too, that no clue is furnished as to the 


if the Bambino 


The “Furry Day Song”, or “Halan To”, undoubtedly is an old 
[ri melody known as “The Red Fox”, though this is not stated 

Mr. Duncan. I may add that the Furry Dance is still a feat- 
re of the May festivities at Helston, in Cornwall, and it 1s the 
san * Fading’, an Irish dance tune (as admitted by 
William Chappell) alluded to by Shakespeare in his “Winter’s 
lal It was presented by Edmund Jones in his “Bardic Mu- 
eum” in 1802, but it had previously appeared as an Irish air in 
1788, the Ri e Fada 


music given (p. 166) for the English Carol, “The First 


I 


Good Joy that Mary Had”, is an early nineteenth century tune, 
which in 1841 was used for “Will Never get Drunk Again”, 
ind in 1843 for “Come, Children, Hail the Prince of Peace.” I 
may add that it is best known in Ireland as wedded to “Deep in 


Canadian Woods We've Met”, written by my old friend Mr. T. D. 


Sullivan, in August, 1857 


\ regards Muracle Plays, Mr Duncan tells us that “the 
miracle play of St. Catherine was performed about the year 
1100, in London” \cording to the most recent book on “Eng- 
ish Miracle Plays’, by Mr. A. W. Pollard, the performance 

ok place at Dunstable, and was got up by a French monk 
imed Geoffrey, who became Abbot of St. Albans in 1119. 
\gain he dates the quotation from FitzStephen as “1174”; this 
hould be 1182. Mr. Pollard definitely states that the sacred 
ima “had no independent origin on English soil, but was in- 


troduced into this country [England] after the Norman Coen- 


tl 
rest”. And he also points out that the date usually assigned to 


Chester Plays must be nearer 1328 than 1270, while 1350 may 


be rewarded as the vear when the “Ludus Filiorum Israel” was 


ormed at Cambridge. Mr, Duncan says the “Corpus Christi 
its fraternity in York in 1250, and religious pageantry re- 


iined in much esteem for at least three centuries”. This date 
f 1250 is surely a slip, for the feast of Corpus Christi was only 
tituted in 1264, and was not ordered to be observed till 1311, 
wv a decres the Council of Vienne The real date is 1380 or 


1385, and the earliest Morality Play acted at York was earlier 
than 1390. 

The last chapter deals with Italian folk music and the Piff- 
erari, whose quaint piping is still to be heard in the Abruzzi, 
Umbria, and the Marches. There are some charming musical 
settings given, including the time-honored “Adeste Fideles”, but 
we should have preferred the old version as printed by Coghlan 
in his “Essay on the Church Plain Chant”, in 1782, which is 
accessible in the “historical edition” of “Hymns Ancient and 
Modern” (1909). We do not quite like the following sentence 
in the last page: “St. Peter’s [Rome] on Epiphany Day says 
Mass in honor of the Magi at three altars, one of the admin- 
istrants (like the traditional Gaspard) being black”. But we 
must: not be hypercritical, especially as the matter taken all 
around is so good. 

We must not omit a word of praise for the four valuable Ap- 
pendices. Appendix A is Biographical, and mentions Gerald 
Barry as Bisop of St. David's! In Appendix B, Trope is defined 
as “the series of sounds from A to a’, two octaves, including B 
flat”. As generally understood in all text books, a Trope is an 
interpolated passage in the plain chant, of which “O Filii et 
Filiz” is a good specimen, being a trope to “Benedicamus Dom- 
ino”. Appendix C is a Chronological Table, and Appendix D 
has a good Bibliography, including Anglo-Irish Carols. There 
is also a good Index. On the whole a delightful and scholarly 
volume, beautifully produced. 

W. H. Grattan FLoop. 


Syntax of Classical Greek. From Homer to Demosthenes. 
By Basit LANNEAU GILDERSLEEVE, with the co-operation of 
CHaArRLes WILLIAM Emit MILLER, of the John Hopkins Uni- 
versity. Second Part. New York: American Book Company. 
$1.50. 

Those who love Greek studies will welcome the second volume, 
so long in coming, of the “Syntax of Classica! Greek,” by Basil 
Lanneau Gildersleeve, of the Johns Hopkins University. Being 
one of the foremost Hellenists of the present day on this side 
of the Atlantic, the author has a peculiar title to be heard on 
all points of Greek syntactical studies. The “Syntax” comes to 
us as the product of a lifetime and the fruit of age. 

Somewhere in his lectures on “Hellas and Hesperia,” delivered 
not so very long ago at the Virginia University, Professor Gil- 
dersleeve, who was then engaged on the present work, referred 
to it in playful allusion as a chemical analysis of the Greek 
language. The strictly scientific character of the “Syntax” is 
apparent on every page. Under each head of discussion, the 
author follows the method adopted in the first volume. There 
is first a statement in regard to the particular construction in- 
volved. Then follows the standard use, which is in most cases 
illustrated by a translation. To this, a collection of examples 
is added for the purposes of minuter study. The latter are 
representative of all the various departments of Greek litera- 
ture, the writers from Homer to Demosthenes being arranged 
in the historical order. 

In the scholarly world, the name of the “Altmeister” stands 
for accuracy and breadth of knowledge, as well as for fineness 
of literary appreciation. This latter quality comes out splendidly 
in the exquisite translations. One would wish these to be by 
far more numerous than they actually are. We. all know that, 
in Greek, the neuter article is used with the genitive case. One 
has a more or less distinct feeling, also, of the force of the 
article in such cases. But few of us would have expressed this 
force so felicitously as is done by Professor Gildersleeve. To 
render the well-known Demosthenian ta tou polemou by “war 
and all that it involves” brings the rule illustrated nearer to 
our understanding than any general statement might have done. 





Also, “the men folk” is a happy turn for: to ton andron, and 
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“the dispensations of the gods” for: ta ten theon. There is not 
a page in the “Syntax” but has one or more such exquisite 
renditions. 

Prof. Gildersleeve declares that “in the treatment of the article, 
the collection and the sorting of the examples have been carried 
out with his [Professor Miller's] characteristic fulness and 
accuracy, so that I desire that all credit be given to him for 
the value of this segment of the work as a repository of facts.” 

To the average high school or college teacher of Greek this 
volume is an acquisition. We need, from time to time, to turn 
to a‘ historical and comprehensive work like the present in 
order to learn to view the (necessarily brief and often apparently 
capricious) rules of our short Greek grammars in the light of 
their historical development, and as a corollary, as it were, to 
the same psychological data which have led to the making of 
a great and highly intellectual people. JAmes A. KLeEtst, s.J. 


The Broad Highway. Soston: Little, 
Brown & Co. Price $1.35. 

The story is divided parts. In the 
indeed treading the broad highway—a highway upon which we 
have met Gil Blas, Tom Jones, Roderick Random, David Cop- 
perfield, not to mention all the fairy princes of literature. The 
hero, Peter Vibart, is a part of all he meets. He is brave, he 
is odd; and he brings us into the happy company of characters 
The open 


By Jerrery FARNOL, 


into two first, we are 


that suggest, for their quaintness, Dickens redivivus. 
road, the wayside inn, the mail coach, the saucy barmaid, the 
duel, the fight, the robber, the villain—all our old friends are with 
us again. Once more we drink—in imagination—mugs of brown 
ale, once more we pass the time of day with leisured men who 
divide their time, it would seem, between tankard and pipe and 
Mystery and movement play their parts, and 
are in frequent evidence. Then, too, the dialogue is delightful. 
It is unconventional, quaint, curious and original. The author’s 
In a word, were one to judge 

Highway,” one would be 


philosophizing. 


style, throughout, is very winning. 

by the first part of “The Broad 
tempted to class it as a marvelous production in these dark 
days of the Picaresque romance, born and bred in Spain four 
hundred centuries ago. But, sad to say, a change comes over 
the spirit of the romance in the second part. A cynic might 
say with some truth “Cherchez la femme.” The heroine, with 
all respect to the reviewers, is a failure. She belongs to a later 
period, to begin with, and she is net a heroine at all. A heroine 
should preeminently have womanly qualities. We 
bravery from a hero; modesty, if nothing else, from a heroine. 
Charmian is so far wanting in ordinary womanly modesty as 
to cause one to doubt whether there be in English literature 
Throughout the second 


expect 


any recognized heroine quite so brazen. 
part, she is constantly throwing herself at the head of Peter 
Vibart; and justice compels us to say that she has a most 
accurate aim. Were there a contest between hero and heroine 
for the prize of virtue, and were Christian modesty to be taken 
into account, the fair Charmian would certainly fail of winning. 

It is more than doubtful whether the history of Charmian’s 
wooings could be safely put into the hands of the young person, 
And,—O! the pity of it!—The “Ancient,” the Blacksmith, the 
Tinker and Peter Vibart are worthy of better company. 
Dickens himself might well glory in such creations. 

Despite the suggestive situations—enough to bar this book 
from youthful readers—it is fair to say that the gifted author 
is singularly free from coarseness. His spirit of reverence fails 
him on one occasion, and he is punished on that very occasion 
by apparent anachronisms. Faith healing and the question of 
Christ’s divinity may be of intense interest to Mr. Farnol. 
But when he lugs these topics into one of his else clever dia- 
logues,—dialogues of the early nineteenth century—the judicious 
reader is forced to think, “Sed nunc non erat his locus.” 


La Mission du Canada avant Mgr. de Laval. Par .’Asst 
A. Gossetin. Evreux (France), de |’Eure. 

The early mission times of Canada were heroic times and hence 
the perennial interest which they evoke. The story of the Re- 
collects and Jesuits in evangelizing the Algonquins and Hurons 
has often been told before, but the indefatigable Abbé Gosselin 
is sure of an attentive audience when he unfolds again to the 
world the record of the great achievements of those wonderful 
men. The period described covers only a half century, viz.: 
from the coming of Champlain in 1608 to the arrival of Laval in 
1658, but in that short 
The book has several appendices and is furnished with an ex- 
* * * 


space very unusual deeds were done. 


haustive index. 


of 


Herder. 


A Discussion on the Basis 


St. Louis, Mo.: B. 


Why Should I Be Moral? 
Ethics. B. Ernest R. Hutt, S.J. 
Net 15 cents. 

A good teacher is one who is very resourceful in devising new 
methods to impart instruction, Hence Father Hull, who knows 
how hard it is to keep people awake when such dull things as 
ethics are up for consideration, resorts to the trick—we use the 
word in a good sense—of having his theme discussed at one of 
the meetings so common nowadays where a number of learned 
pundits are perched on the tripod and emit their oracles. Pro- 
fessors Hollyhock, and Pettigrew, and Burley, and Eversley and 
others, along with Mrs. McLoughlin Snooks, who is the only 
lady on the platform, and who is not a success though she some- 
what enlivens the performance with her remarks, are all seen 
with their gaze centered on a young orator in the cross seats 
who is named Rising Generation, and who perhaps is too well 
supplied with philosophical weapons for his age. He wants to 
know why he should be moral, and succeeds in showing the 
futility of all the arguments of his pretentious opponents, whose 
bases of ethics are utilitarian, altruistic, evolutionary; in brief, all 
the fantasies that the world is so weary of. He convinces the 
chairman, and even the philosophers, that none of their delusions 
Finally Canon Waterton comes to 
the rescue and gives the Catholic doctrine about the basis of 
ethics. Professor Pettigrew finds that there is a great deal of 
fascination in “the old myth”, and young Mr. Rising Generation 
is satished, though Professor Eversley proposed a final motion 
to the effect that though the theory beautiful, it was 
impossible in practice. Although the informed the 
meeting that he had twenty-two years’ experience to the con- 
ee * 


work out in every-day life. 


was 
Canon 


trary, the motion was carried. 


The Story of the Bridgettines. 3y Francesca M. Steere 
(Darby Dale). New York: Benziger Bros. $1.80 net. 

For the past month or so America has been telling its readers 
how Sweden suddenly awakened to the fact that it had a glorious 
daughter named Bridget long before Protestantism came to ob- 
literate nearly all the’ great national glories of the country. 
Darby Dale now tells us something of the great religious order 
which St. Bridget founded. Her book is another instance of the 
revival of interest in religious life just at the time when the 
politicians are everywhere striving to crush convents and mon- 
asteries out of existence as a preliminary to the destruction of 
churches. People who fancy that contemplative nuns are moody, 
melancholy and sour will be almost shocked if by amy chance 
they happen to open this book and read the first lines of Chapter 
Il: “St. Bridget shouted for joy when Our Lord revealed to her 
that He desired the first monastery to be built at Wadstena”. 


Of course she shouted; for there is no one so happy as a holy 
*x* * * 





Francis J. FInn, S.J. 


nun, 
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wh expense their own] 


rk’s great archbishop, and | 


stone with the 


which they cheerfully poured into the hands 








to 


Archbishop 


of 


the call 


Hughes. 


soul-stirring 


rhe successors of the great prelate wisely 
used the generous offerings of the people, 
l, Father Thornton tells there 
are in the Borough of Manhattan to-day 67 
of 
elaborate 


nti as 


us, 


with a 52,213 pupils. 


schools 


Th 


register 
are fire-proof 
|} structures, erected on the dearest land in 
| the world, at a cost of $8,564,500, They are 
maintained on a high plane of teaching ex- 
at an ever-increasing 
penditure. The of their 
| tenance for the year 1909 was $598,140. 


sche ols 


se 


cellence annual ex- 


main- 


In 


total cost 


the three of the five boroughs of the city 
1f New York which are comprised in the 

chdiocesan limits, viz Manhattan, 
Bronx and Richmond, there are 95 Catholic 

ho with a combined register of 61,845 
pupils. The valuation of these schools is 
$9,836,000, and the total amount of money 


spent for their support by their respective 


urches in the year 1909 was $682,240 
Within the entire limits of the archdiocese 
| there are 154 schools, with a total register 
| of 75,322 pupils; the school buildings, with 
the land on which they stand, are worth 
$11 591,700; during the year 1909 the sum 

f $824,903 was spent for their mainten 
ance 
| Father Thornton does well to remind his 
readers of a feature of all this not or- 

inarily heeded by our non-Catholic coun 
trymen. These 154 Catholic schools are 
| not to be classed as private schools, sup 


ported by tuition fees paid by such parents 


their pro rata share of the gigantic public 
of millions of dollars for the 
education of the rest of the school children 


school tax 


rof the city. 


to the opinion of the ill-in- 


formed, the New York Catholic elementary 


Contrary 


school system is not a haphazard organiza- 
tion in which every school works out its 
own course of study in a go-as-you-please 
Father Thornton’s article is illu 
The schools 
governed by a regularly constituted School 


fashion, 
minating on this point. are 
Board, composed of prominent pastors of 
the archdiocese appointed to this charge by 
his Grace the Archbishop. The course of 
study, by which all the pupils in all the 


schools are graded, is the work of the 
“committee on studies” of this School 
Board, and it contains a schedule of study 





for all subjects required to be taught in el 


| ¢ 
rst 


schools in each grade of the fi 
of life. Naturally the 


mentary 


eight yeears school 





udy 


}course of in religion holds the place 


| of honor :n system's manual of studies, 
| but the secular branches are quite as care- 
fully and as seriously provided for as in thx 
of the \ 
very concrete proof of this is found in the 
fact that, in 1909, 6,38 


Y 


18,697 examinations before 


parallel system city schools. 


7 pupils of the Cath 
ork were found quali- 
t} 


ti 


olic schools of New 
fied to take 
State Regents in the elementary and first 
year high As 
known, no pupil below the seventh grade 
rf examinations 


satisfactorily before t 


1¢ 


school subjects. is well 


a school can pass these 


he 


Regents. 





ation of each pupil attending the city pub- 


lic schools. It needs little arithmetic, then, 
to deduce the truth that the Catholic citi- 
rens of Manhattan, Bronx and Richmond, 
by educating 66,610 school children of the 


city in their own Cathelic schools, save the 
taxpayers annually more than $3,000,000 in 
tax. If one adds to this the $20,- 
000,000 which a low estimate would require 


S¢ he ¢ y] 


*, to accommodate all these 
t of the 


heavy and unjust burden Catholics are car- 


for buildings, et« 


pupils, one comes to a fair idea 





rying when they are obliged to contribute 





mly as send their children to them for Father Thornton does not fail to pay 
eir education. On the contrary, they are | fitting homage to the earnest work of th 
ee public schools open to all the Catholic | Catholic, religious, male and female, which 
1 children of the parishes Every | makes possible the success achieved during 
quisite for their education is supplied to} the past seventy years by the Catholic paro 
pupils free of charge. The millions of | chial schools. Of the 1,687 teachers en- 
dollars required for the purchase of the] gaged in the work conducted in the 154 
ground and for the erection of the school] schools of New York, 1,049 are members of 
buildings, as well as the hundreds of] religious communities, 120 of whom are 
suusands of dollars spent every year to} Brothers ard 929 Sisters Among the 440 
p them open for the children, have been,| lay teachers employed are many graduates 
ind are, provided for out of the regular} from the State normal colleges, who prefer 
evenues of the churches which maintain] to teach in the Catzolc schools for a small 
the schools; and these revenues are the | s lary avd thus t serv in the sublime 
iluntary contributions of all the people of | of 4 education 
| these parishes for the works of the church. | lhe revererd pastor of St. Columba’s 
The Board of Education of New York] concludes his interesting review of the 
City spends about $50 a year for the edu-| work being achieved in New York arch 


diocesan schools with this suggestive para 
graph: “The New York Catholic school 
not kept open to oppose either the public 
school or the excellence of secular educa 


1s 


tion which it imparts, but only to prov.de 
for Catholic children the daily training of 
mind and heart which is denied them in the 
public school by a special article in the Con- 
stitution of the State of New York. The 
Catholic citizens of New York look hope- 
fully forward to the approaching Consti- 
tutional of the State in 1914 
For therein they hove, in view of the ex 


Convention 
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isting facts, that Article 9 in Section 4 of 


the present Constitution will be modified 
to a proportionate extent in favor of public 
recognition and financial suport of the 


Catholic school.” 

hat much can be added to strengthen 
Father Thornton's view of existing facts 
will be appreciated by one who recalls that 


of their ministry, On these terms the State 
or public authority also will find its laud- 
able purpose securely and amply realized. 
Secularism in our time and in all countries 
content with the desired fruits of 
sound and up-to-date teaching; it must 
needs assume control of teachers, of books, 


is not 


and of management in all schools sharing 





in the Brooklyn diocese a similarly strong 
parochial school system is in existence. Its 
touched in 
Father Thornton's paper, since he was writ- 


achievements are not upon 


ing only of the New York archdiocesan 
institutions. But we may trust that some 
one equally well informed will do for us 


Catholic 
their 


regarding the schools of 
Brooklyn 54,000 
pupils, what Father Thornton has done so 


seventy 


and Queens, with 
well concerning those ef Manhattan, Bronx 


and Richmond. 


PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 


“Which is the 
the subject of a discourse recently delivered 
by the Most Rev. Michael Kelly, Coadjutor 
Archbishop of at St. Patrick’s 
Church, Cooma. Taking for his text from 
Matt. XXVIII: “Going therefore, teach ye 
etc., his Grace said: 


right sort of school?” was 


Sydney, 


all nations,” 
“Here, 


commission 


beloved brethren, is the divine 
of Bishops to propagate per- 
petually and universally the doctrine and 
the virtues of the Gospel. It is a commis- 
sion clear in its terms, absolute in author- 
ity, and universal as to persons, times and 
places. The truths or dogmas of the Apos- 


tles’ Creed, and all science and knowledge 


bearing upon these articles of belief, lie 
directly under this commission, So do the 
commandments, prayer, and the Sacra- 


ments. As to natural science and all merely 
secular branches of instruction, Christ Our 
Divine Lord taught nothing, and gave no 
commission; but, since youth, from child- 
hood up, is the only seedtime, or formative 
period in life, it is necessary, in the inter- 
ests of the child and of society, that the 
bishops, as successors of the Apostles and 
pastors of the flock of Christ, would pro- 
vide for the simultaneous 
imparting of religioys and secular educa- 
in all grades, primary, intermediate 


continual and 
tion 
and university. 

“Paramount control of teacher, of books, 
and of school management, will not be de- 
nied to the Church by any sincere believer 
in the Divinity of Christ. The Church, on 
her part, will attend to the requirements of 
the civic and secular standards, and in these 


V 


particulars will welcome the aid and in- 
spection of parents, and of public authori- 
ties. On these terms Catholic children will 
receive that full and complete school educa- 
tion which they need for their well being 
here and under the control of 
their pastors, appointed by God-made-Man, 


t 


s 


hereafter, 


grounds, 
preference for any particu'ar school work- 


well protest in the names of justice and of 
religious freedom.” 


script of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, 
was pleased on January 11, 1911, to sign the 
Commission of 


° 
Venerable 


January 21, 1839, and died in the odor of 


Ss 


passed since, on the eventful April 


in the disbursement of public money. Thus 
arises the educational conflict in defence of 
the divine right of Christ and of His Church; 
in defence of the inherent rights of parents 
to procure the greater good of their chil- 
dren; in defense of society and morality, 
which depend for the bonds of sincerity, 
justice and charity upon the spirit of re- 
ligion; in defence of racial existence, which 
is now known to be endangered by human 
passion, uncontrolled by the fear and love 
fo God. 

“The situation gauged 
correctly from the standpoint of parents in 
two-fold capacity—Christians © and 
citizens. As Christians, Catholic parents 
will hear the Church regarding their con- 
their children. 


actual may be 


their 


scientious duty towards 
Near or far, the schoo] combining Catholic 
and secular standands of education will be 
The children need 


such a school; this need imposes a duty 


their choice at any cost. 


upon the parents, and that duty implies and 
connotes a strict natural right, to be re- 
State policy. Religious 
convictions are personally inviolable, and 
must needs have permanent regard. As a 
citizen the Catholic parent will require the 
If taxed 


spected by true 


recognition of his civic position. 
for education in secular standards, he will 
justly demand a share in public disburse- 
ments under that head; or else a refund, or 
an exemption. He may not be excluded 
from any civic advantages regarding school 
except on strictly educational 
If excluded, because of religious 


expenses, 


ing efficiently in the appointed standards 
for secular branches of education, he may 


ECCLESIASTICAL ITEMS 
His Holiness Pius X, ratifying the Re- 


Introduction of the Cause 
if the Ven. Servant of God Caterina Volpi- 
elli, Foundress of the Institute of the Ser- 
rants of the Sacred Heart of Jesus. The 
Caterina was born in Naples, 


anctity December 28, 1894. The reputa- 
ion of sanctity during her life has con- 
tantly increased since her holy death. 

In a few days a half century will have 
23, 1861, 


the typical Irish and Catholic organization 
of the Union army, marched to the seat of 
war. It was one of the very first commands 
to go to the front, and many of its mem 


bers, including its Colonel, Michael Cor- 
coran, were parishioners of old St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral, within whose walls the 


men heard Mass on that fateful morning. 
The regiment was formed in line about 
the old graveyard, the last resting place of 
32,000 of the race, and then 
marched down Broadway to embark 
Pier 4, North River, Father Tom Mooney, 
of St. Brigid’s Church, their chaplain, in 
the staff at the head of the line. The ven- 
erable Archbishop Hughes sat in the office 
of the Metropolitan Record, in Broadway, 
near Houston street, blessing the men as 
they passed before him, few, alas! ever to 
return from the bloody fields of the Vir- 
ginia campaigns of the ensuing 
Mer. Kearney, the present Rector of St. 
Patrick’s, who has spent all of his useful 
and long life in the parish, has arranged to 
have a special Memorial Mass in the old 
church on April 26, for the repose of the 
souls of the of the Sixty-ninth 
who left the parish on April 23, 1861, and 
for those who have died since. The appro- 
priate historical sermon will be preached 
by the Rev. Dr. Joseph H. McMahon, Rec- 
tor of the Church of Our Lady of Lourdes. 


over same 


at 


years. 


members 


ne 


Orleans has 


Catholic so- 


Archbishop Blenk of New 
directed all the parishes and 
cieties of men within his jurisdiction to 
affiliate at once with the Louisiana State 
Federation of Catholic Societies. 


The Madrid La Semana Catolica quotes 
the following energetic and sensible words 
from the Rt. Rev. Antolin Lopez Pelaez, 
Bishop of Jaca, Spain, who has distin- 
guished himself by his manly defence of 
the Church in the Spanish Cortes: “What 
a pity that level heads are not so plentiful 
as good hearts, that the rich who are will- 
ing to dispossess themselves of some of 
their wealth do not know how to devote 
their offering to what is most important. 
Let us beg Almighty God, when He moves 
the rich to do good, to enlighten them at 
the same time how to do it in the best 
way. Many have obtained celebrity by 
their splendid foundations in favor of the 
poor. When will somebody immortalize 
himself by succoring the Catholic Press, 
which is in extreme indigence? He cer- 
tainly would have the merit of originality 
and would escape the rut of routine from 
which so few escape. Do not hesiate to 
give, but if you wish to know the ultimate 
fate of your donations for religious and 
charitable purposes, consider what has be- 
fallen the pious benefactions of our fore- 
bears; see to what vile uses their revenues 








and ever assisted by Him in the discharge ! t 








he Sixty-ninth Volunteers of New York, 


are now put. The liberty of the press will 
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the last to perish Nobody asks that, blings lie along the coasts of inter-island ;came more dim, and just before its con- 
f our works of charity be sup eas or in enclosed bays; few if any are] junction on May 18, it grew even dull, 
p for th are our prid | the | situated on the open coast. In the majority] as if composed of smoke, which disap- 
f our enemies. But it is eminent! f cases the time of occurrence is at night-| peared at the first light of dawn. How- 
’ , ould help th that | fall, during the night, and in the early] ever, after its passage to the other side 
hel it each uld give ething | morning. The sounds appear to come, with] of the earth, on the 19th, the portions 
f the up-keep of the common champion | rare exceptions, from the mountains or in- | seen in the west suddenly took on an in- 
and f f tha lamp the ind, there being very few coast towns] tense brightness,.which made them eas- 
Cath Pres No great n is needec noting the noises to seaward, while, on|ily visible to the naked eye, even at 
wut let it be given regu-|the contrary, several inland towns hear| twilight. This was not a difference due 
, iniquitous | them in the direction of the sea. March,|to the varying angle at which the tail 
iw which forbids any t \pril and May are noted as the seasons of | was observed, but was a sudden transi- 
tamentarv f 1 behalf of t com-| greatest frequency, especially during calm|tion through five magnitudes. After 
n yf the fessor; | weather with a clear sky hey are com-| May 21 the tail, according to the usual 
prevent one from| pared in 70 per cent. of the records to] law, grew dim, as is always the case with 
t reat, the| thunder. The Filipinos are of the common|a reflector receding from the sun and 
) Catholi pinion that the noises are the effects of |from the eye. A similar phenomenon, 
A ’ waves breaking on the beach or into cav though not so marked, was observed 
ir share towards | erns, and that they bear tellingly on weather | with regard to the head. It grew bright 
‘ tingly 1 men wl ire bat nditions, especially on typhoons. Father|as it approached the sun until April 1, 
f religion 1 eh the | Masé favors this opinion. He says: “I | remained invariable for about a month 
m f t Ca lic P im inclined to admit that, at least in those | before inferior conjunction, increased to 
ises in which there seems to exist a real] first magnitude by May 21, then grew 
SCIENCE tion between the sounds and a sub-| dim. Theoretically, its brightness should 
uent change in the weather, the sounds] have been fifteen times as great as actu- 
| RITCHEY Lee i due to the ocean swell lashing certain] ally observed, and the same is true of 
P ( W. Ritch f th teep and cavernous shores. It is a well-| the nucleus 
M \ Safer (hecrvat , wn fact that the typhoons of the Pa Throwing aside the usual theory of 
Pa ( f » is ae c oceasionally cause exceptionally heavy | self-luminosity of comets, these phe- 
t und the p eranhs wells, which are propagated over more] nomena:are easily explained, the ex- 
take wit 60 i than 1,000 kilometers and hence arrive on] planation of the dullness being found in 
Creighton University on March.2 was the | °™ hores days before the weather be-| the fact that (1) the matter of comets is 
fourth on his list eer ae die mes threatening and the wind acquires] not self-luminous, but seen only when 
, of | those that hav { iny appreciable force On the other hand, | in position to reflect the sun’s light to- 
phot ip to which the v emphat luring the dry and hot months which favor} wards us; (2) a comet, like the moon, 
! shee thew = Il odds | the occurrence of these sounds, that is,| has its phases, less of the illuminated 
+} 1e world to-da1 With his March, April and May, th prevailing surface being seen as it lies between the 
painstaking care, such as focusing within | ~ utheast winds produce a movement of] sun and the earth; (3) when the comet 
the thousandth of an inch and keeping th the sea which is very noisy when it strikes] reaches just beyond the earth the whole 
temperature of the great mirror within | ‘he ¢oast. but almost imperceptible at a} reflecting face is seen, while before that 
ubout four degrees in a day, of which distance of a few meters from the shore.” | time only its dark side is seen; (4) the 
mention was made at some length in AMER . constancy during a month was due to in- 
ica I, 7, and ITI, 22, these superb pictures What is believed to be an-important ad-| crease of phase; (5) in calculating the 
are a well-earned reward. It made one| vance in the construction of furnace grates | brightness of the head, the distance from 
gasp with astonishment to see those tiny | is accredited to a Carlsbad architect, Alois the sun and earth and its phase should 
bjects that the unaided eve can never see, | >" hert The grate consists of a double] all be taken into account. 
that even large telescopes can only dimly | tier. From the upper section there issues a An objection to this theory is found 
trace, expanded to such dimensions and| blast of heated air which forces down the | in the fact that Fraunhofer’s lines, which 
filled with tens of thousands of brilliant | smoke and soot from the fire, thus insuring| should appear in light reflected from 
stars omplete combustion. Its efficiency is in-|the sun, did not always appear in the 
Professor Ritchey also shows photo-| stanced in the case of the poorest quality of | spectrum of the tail, but their absence 
graphs of the 60-inch reflector itself, of its| Bohemian coal, a very soft lignite, where | may be explained easily by the faintness 
parts, as it was under construction, and| 85 per cent. of energy is available It is} of the spectrum, especially when reflec- 
how it was carried up the mountain. There | also noted that the chimney attached to the] tion is further confirmed by the polarity 
are views of the 100-inch reflector which| furnace in which these grates were used | of the light. 
is at present being built, of the scenery| did not show the slightest discoloration It would follow from this that the 
near Mount Wilson, and of many other| after 26 months of incessant use, physical constitution of comets is not 
interesting things WiuLLIAM RIGGE, $.J purely gaseous, when the increase of 
- After a careful study of the observa-| light on May 21 was so sudden. The tail 
Rev. Miguel Saderra Masé, S.J., Assist-| tions made on Halley’s comet by the] is rather a gas containing solid cor- 
ant Director and Chief Seismologist of the | various observatories of the world, Dr.| puscles, while the head is a solid body 
Philippine Weather Bureau, has just pub-| Eginitis, of the Observatory of Athens,| of an order unknown. These observa- 
lished an interesting brochure entitled| draws the interesting conclusion that] tions also add strength to the theory of 
“Preliminary Notes on Subterranean or] comets are not self-luminous bodies, but] the production of cometary tails by the 
Seismic Noises.” The general results, the} rather shine by reflecting the sun’s rays.| sun’s rays, a theory inadmissible in the 
fruit of years of painstaking observations, | During its last visit it was observed that] case of the purely gaseous constitution 
are these: Generally the loci of these rum-|as it approached the earth the tail be-| of comets F. Tonporr, S.J. 
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cent. The same is more or less the case} on the exclusion of all but union men. 

PERSONAL in most of the trades, while of some they | From England, on the other hand, comes 

a ' ; a _ | have taken possession completely. Only| the gratifying news that the long ship- 
The Unversity of Notre Dame has this] one excludes them, and that by law.| yard difficulties, the origin of more than 


year conferred the Laetare Medal on Miss 
Agnes Repplier, the essayist, of Philadel- 


phia, 


By the will of Mrs. Josephine Brinck- 
wirth, $100,000 is left to She 


gives $10,000 to Archbishop Glennon for the 


charities. 


new cathedral, and $10,000 each to the St. 
the St. Louis Alten- 
Brinckwirth that 
» the pastor in charge of 


Louis University and 
heim. Mrs 
$1,000 be given t 
St. Xavier's parish for Masses for the souls 
of herself and her h Father Dunne’s 
Newsboys’ Home and the St, Vincent 
Paul Society are named in the will for the 
sum of $5,000, and a number of other well- 


directed 


isband. 


de 


known Catholic charitable organizations 
get the same amount each. The estate 
disposed of in Mrs. Brinckwirth’s will is 


valued at $250,000 


SOCIOLOGY 


It is very interesting to follow up in 
successive census reports the increasing 
number of women in trades and profes- 
sions from the time when, outside laun- 
dries and millinery and dressmaking es- 
tablishments, no one dreamed of seeing 
Some figures given 
France 


a woman employee. 
in the Revue Bleue shows how in 
they are filling up trades as quickly as 
in America. In 1866 the total operative 
population in that country was 15 million, 


of whom 10 million were men and 5 
million women. In 1896 the number was 
19 million; men over 12% million and 


women less than 6% million. In 1906 the 
total was 21 million, made up of 13 million 
men and 8 million women. Thus the pro- 
portion of 2 to 1 in 1866 diminished in 
forty years to 13 to 8, and the number of 
new workers added during that period 
was the same for both sexes, 3 million. 
It is, moreover, worth noting that the 
total population of France hardly changed 
in those forty years. 

One might suppose that the increase 
of female workers is made up of stenog- 
raphers and telephonists, but such is not 
the case. In 1906 5,525,000 men were 
working in the fields and forests, only 
175,000 more than in 1866 and 115,000 less 
than in 1896. There were 3,330,000 women 
workers in the same category, 570,000 
more than in 1896 and 1,455,000 more 
than in 1866. The number of men, there- 
fore, was virtually the same, with a ten- 
dency to diminish; that of the women 
had nearly doubled. In factories, again, 
the number of women has doubled, while 
the men have increased by only 50 per 





Women, thank God, may not be miners. 


Boissiére-la-Petite is a little village on 
the borders of La Vendée. For fifty 
years its school was taught by the Sis- 
ters, but these have been dismissed and 
the lay The vil- 
lagers, however, had no notion of send- 
ing their children to lose their faith in 
it. They determined to have a free 
school of their They had no 
money to hire workmen, so they them- 


school was opened. 


own. 


selves quarried the stone and hauled it 


with their huge oxen to a little wood 
through which the high road passes, 
singing as they toiled, “We will have 


God in our schools and in the souls of 
our dear children.” The Sisters had but 
one the zealous villagers have 
built two side by side, one for the girls, 
Of the latter 
Sut parents are 


school: 


the other for the boys. 
fifty are in attendance. 
perfectly free to send their boys or not, 


and there are two boys attending the 
government lay school. 
ECONOMICS 
During the first two months of 1911 


imports into Belgium amounted to 4,513,- 
352 tons, valued at over 140 million dol- 
The exports reached 3,078,237 tons, 
worth 103 million dollars. The increase 
of imports over those of the two cor- 
responding months of 1910 amounted to 
673,103 tons and 12 million dollars; that 
of exports was 554,866 tons, worth 11 
million dollars. When one considers that 
Belgium is only a little larger than the 
State of Vermont, and has a populatiton 
of only 7 million, he will find these fig- 
ures remarkable. Speaking roughly, we 
may say that the commerce of the whole 
United States is only twice as large. 
The population of Canada is approach- 
ing that of Belgium. Its imports for 11 
months ended February 28 amounted to 
$412,270,812, and its exports to $275,106,679, 
that is to say, in round figures, only a 
little more than 50 per cent. of the trade 
of Belgium. Its imports showed an in- 
crease of nearly 80 million’ dollars; its 
exports, notwithstanding the partial fail- 
ure of the harvest, were only 3 million 
dollars less than those of last year. 


lars. 


It is announced that a general strike 
in the coal mines of Alberta and Eastern 
British Columbia will soon begin. The 
last understanding between miners and 
owners, which covered two years, has 
come to an end and the men are insisting 





one strike and of a long lock-out, have 
reached what appears to be a permanent 
settlement. These difficulties sprang from 
the striking of operatives in defiance of 
the between the 
owners the 
These agreed that every dis 
arbitration 


agreement 
the 
now 


working 


and unions 


councils of 
have 
to be referred to 
side taken from 
with that in 
If these cannot settle 


pute is an 
board of three for each 
yards unconnected which 
the dispute arises. 
it, it must go to a referee previously se 
final 


the 


lected, whose decision is to be 


Operatives who strike contrary to 
decision of the board or the referee are 


to be dealt with summarily. 


DRAMATIC NOTE 


The prohibition of the production of 
“La Samaritaine” in Philadelphia and New 
Orleans was brought about, in the latter 
city, largely through the influence of Arch 
bishop Blenk and the Federation of Cath 
olic Societies. In Boston about the same 
time Mayor Fitzgerald served notice upon 
the management of the Hollis Theatre that 
the play “The Easiest Way” should not be 
given. Both Mayor Fitzgerald and Police 
Commissioner O'Meara had representatives 
at the play during the first two perform- 
ances, and the prohibition was the result of 
“The Easiest Way” has since 


New York. 


their reports. 
returned to 


OBITUARY 


Very Rev. John Francis O’Connor, S.J., 
whose death was recorded in last week's 
issue, was bern in Savannah, Ga., Sep- 
tember 17, 1848. Since their arrival from 
Ireland his parents were the strongest 
support of the then struggling Church of 
Savannah, and the attention of Bishop 
Verot was attracted to their son, who, 
though a mischievous lad, never failed to 
serve his daily Mass and gave promise 
of exceptional talent. He was wont to 
accompany the bishop on his missionary 
excursions and acquired from conversa- 
tion with him a perfect knowledge of 
French and also a taste for the religious 
and apostolic life. Another boy com- 
panion in these travels was the late Rev. 
John Prendergast, S.J.. of New York. 
Entering Springhill College, Mobile, in 
1861, he was the leader in every depart- 
ment during his four years’ course, and 
was the first pupil of that institution to 
be ordained a Jesuit priest. Mean- 
while he felt another call. During va- 
cation he presented himself at Fort Pu- 
laski for admission into the Confederate 
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ranks, and, being unusually tall for his 


promptly enlisted. His parents, 


ive i 

however, cut short his military career 

in ent him back to college tefore the 
r was over he had enlisted in the So 
ty of Jest entering the Novitiate in 


ns-le-Saulnier, France, in 1865 Dur 


g his studies here, and later at Stony 
rst and elsewhere, he realized the 
he had given at Springhill of 
rare and varied ability He had the ad 
intage of excellent teachers Father 
y itn yf Yenni's Greek and 
ati Grammars, was his professor at} 
pringhil Ile studied rhetoric under 
Pere les Jacques, whose editions of 
| \ |! de Colonia are standard 
t books in European schools. During 
philosophy course at Stonyhurst he 
the favorite pupil ef Father Bayma 
if na il sciences Returt 
t \ rleans, he was trained in 
eng h comy itior by elebrated 
teacher and preacher, Father W. S. Mur 
phy, who had the distinction of having 
een the uperior of three Jesuit prov 
During his regency he was Pro 


Rhetoric, Higher Math 


Physical Sciences, and 


r of Poetry 
mati ind the 
Prefect of Studs im Grand Coteau, 
springhill and New Orleans 


by weak health t 


Compelled 
study theology pri 
ind at once 
When Gal 


ton College was assumed by the So- 


ordained 1877, 


noted as a preacher. 


ty, in 1884, Father O'Connor was 


named its first Rector, and in 1887 was 


transferred to the Rectorship of New 
Orleans. He was Superior in Augusta, 
1890-1892, and for the subsequent decade 
vas devoted exclusively to missionary 

rk Ile traversed the whole South, 


from San Antonio to St. Augustine, giv 


ing missions and retreats, preaching 
iften in remote towns and hamlets, and 
iwain, wherever a distinguished orator 
was demanded His versatility as well 
as his energy was remarkable, Speaking 
in French and English, often in Spanish 
ind Italian, he was heard with equal in 
terest by the clergy, religious and laity, 
by young and old, gentle and simple 
Master of a pure and simple style, always 
ynfining himself to moral and doctrinal 
ubjects and never facetious, wherever he 
preached he held the attention of his 
hearers and was sought for again and 
igain With a distinguished presence 
ind the grace and simple dignity of the 


Old South he combined the spiritual 


juality which grows from the strict ob 
ervance of the most exacting rules of 
religious life 

College of 


In 1902 he opened the 


Shreveport, La., where he presided till 


he was appointed, in 1906, Superior of the 


the South who attained that office. The 
following year he was named Provincial, 
and signalized his appointment by in- 
1ugurating the Loyola Un'versity at New 
Jrleans. His tact, judgment, kindliness 
ind great executive ability enabled him 
to do much useful work of a permanent 
haracter throughout the vast territory 
in his charge, but his zeal overtaxed his 


nergies, and his health, always frail, 
suddenly gave way during the Mobile 
February 26. 


Bicentennial celebration, 


He died in St. Mary’s Infirmary, March 
27, and he was laid to rest with his old 
professors in the cemetery of Springhill 
ollege, where he had entered as an 


ilumnus fifty years before. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


[Tue Rear Y. M. C. Assoc: TION 


io the Editor of AMERICA 

In view of the warnings against Catholic 

ung men joining the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association that have been recently 
ippearing in the Catholic press, would it 

tt be well to have published for the in 
formation of Catholic young men just what 
the constitution and by-laws of the Associa 
ion contain in the way of discrimination 
igainst Catholic, Jewish, Unitarian, Univer- 
salist and non-denominational young men? 

With this in view I am enclosing you an 
extract from the constitution and by-laws 
»f the Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
employing general secretaries, as published 
by themselves, and containing all that I can 
find in this publication bearing on the sub- 
ject. You will see that it effectively shuts 
out any Catholic young men from the 
privileges higher than the pool-table and the 
shower-bath. I can vouch’for the exact 
wording of this extract, even to the punc- 
tuation 

My reason for sending this is that sev- 
eral people with whom I have talked about 
the matter expressed wonder as to just 
what was the nature of the discrimination 
against Catholic and other young men ex- 
ercised by the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation. They had been unable to dis- 
‘over this for themselves, and I was unable 
to discover it for myself until I got their 
The statements in the Catholic 
press have thus far been largely general 


publication. 


yes, which many young people attribute, 
in the absence of the text, to simple preju- 
dice or jealousy. It seems to me that it is 


al 


well ft correct this 
Yours very truly, 
M. J. Rioxpan 
Flagstaff, Arizona 
Extracts from form of Constitution and 
By-Laws for Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociations employing General Secretaries: 
“PoRTLAND CONVENTION RESOLUTIONS, 1869 


bear the name of Christian, and profess to 
be engaged directly in the Saviour’s ser- 
vice, so it is clearly their duty to maintain 
the control and management of all their 
affairs in the hands of those who profess 
to love and publicly avow their faith in 
Jesus, the Redeemer, as Divine, and who 
testify their faith by becoming and remain- 
ing members of churches held to be evan- 
gelical. And we hold those churches to be 
evangelical which, maintaining the Holy 
Scriptures to be the only infallible rule of 
faith and practice, do believe in the Lord 
Jesus Christ (the only begotten of the 
Father, King of kings, and Lord of lords 
in whom dwelleth the fullness of the God- 
head bodily, and who was made sin for us, 
though knowing no sin, bearing our sins in 
his own body on the tree), as the only 
name under heaven given among men 
whereby we must be saved from everlast- 
ing punishment and unto life eternal. 
“Resolved, That the Associations organ- 
ized after this date shall be entitled to rep- 
resentation in future conferences of the 
associated Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions of North America, upon condition 
that they be severally composed of young 
men in evangelical 
churches; Provided, That in places where 


communion with 


\ssociations are formed by a single de- 
nomination, members of other denomina 
tions are not excluded therefrom, and ac- 
tive membership and the right to hold 
office be conferred only upon young men 
who are members in good standing of evan- 
gelical churches 
“ArticLte II. MEMBERSHIP. 
“Sec. 1. The members shall consist of 
two classes, viz.: Active and Associate. 
“Sec. 2. Active members only shall have 
the right to vote and hold office, and for 
this class of members only young men over 
sixteen years of age, who are members in 
good standing of evangelical churches, 
(the word evangelical being understood as 
defined by the International Convention at 
Portland, Maine, in 1869) shall be eligible. 
“Sec. 3. Young men over sixteen years 
of age, of good moral character, shall be 
eligible for associate membership, Asso- 
ciate members shall be entitled to the same 
privileges as active members, except those 
of voting and holding office. 

“ArTICLE IV. 
“Sec. 5. All the officers and directors 
must be active members of the Association, 
and members in good standing of evangel- 
ical churches in...... - 

“ARTICLE V. 
“Sec. 5. No essay, review or motion of 
a sectarian or political character shall be 
entertained by the Association or Board.” 
All the foregoing is “Published by the 
State Executive Committee, Illinois Young 
Men’s Christian Associations, 609, 153 La 











New Orleans Mission, the first native of 


“Resolved, That, as these organizations 





Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois.” 
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Moisture 
Will Spoil 
Ordinary 
Soda Crackers 


O matter how “" the ingredients or 
how careful the baking, once expose 
soda crackers to the slightest dampness of 
air and they lose their taste and much of 
their food value. 


That’s why bulk crackers kept in bar- 
rels, boxes and cans get tasteless and 
tough and hard toswallow. They absorb 

moisture, and they also gather dust, germs 
The Arrows Show Where and store odors. What a pity that this 
te ‘qneuteet-staln Sills Oe A most nutritious of flour foods is so con- 
your foot muscles and right :. taminated! 
ce dawiioe ax casuals | But there is a soda cracker too good, 
we = oad tan re too perfect to be thus treated! After 
his dita baking, Uneeda Biscuit are immediately 
placed in dust tight, moisture proof pack- 


heel steadies the 











ankle and forms 4 y ages which preserve their crispness, flavor 
a buttress for nd nourishment. 

the elastic span a : - 

of the arch prop construction ATIONAL BISCU IT COM PANY 


which holds thé instep up in 
place, and prevents and reme- 
dies falling «rch or “flat-foot.” (Never sold 

Put this sl oe on your foot in bulk) 
and see how much easier 1t 
makes walking. 


SOLD NOWHERE ELSE 


JAMES S. COWARD 


264-274 Greenwich St., N. Y. 


(NEAR WARREN STREET) 
Mail Orders Filled | Send for Catalogue 
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€3 E ® u Ss ' Write for our_free Catalogs, 
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Three Historical Events 59 * Meat Markets 
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Single Copies 15 cents McCRAY REFRIGERATOR CO. 
100 Copies $10.00 38 Lake Street 
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WRITE SISTER SUPERIC 


Sacred Heart Sanitarium 


FOR REST, QUIET, RECUPERATION AND HEALTH 


Unsurpassed results obtained in Nervousness, Rheumatism, Heart 


and Stomach troubles 

A delightful, homelike, restful place—ideal for all run down condi- 
tions Hydrotherapy, Electricity, Massage, Zander Gymnasium, 
Sun parlor: Swimming pools, billiards, bowling, etc. Gaited saddle 
horses, large indoor riding pavilion ; suspended running track con 


nected by tunnel with bath department. 


A staff of five physicians give their exclusive services to the patients. 
>R FOR BOOKLET X. 


No surgical, hospital nor insanity cases taken. 


17-acre park. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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THE CATHOLIC MIND 


A periodical published on the 
eighth and twenty-second of the 
month. 

Each number contains an article 
of permanent value, entire or in 
part, on some question of the day, 
given in popular style. 

These articles are taken from the 
best sources, and the rule of selec- 
tion is: one at a time and the best 
to be had, so that subscribers may 
keep each number for frequent 
reading and reference. 
$1.00 a Year (24 numbers) 

5 cents a number 
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“MALVOISIE” a light dry wine, 


perfectly matured. 
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“NOVITIATE” a generous wine, 
somewhat sweet— will keep in wood. 
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INTERCHANGEABLE CARRIAGE? 


Yes, 
And best of all it takes but a 


few seconds to do it 














It isn’t necessary to send for a 
mechanic to come and file and fit 
and make a repair shop of your 
office; you or anybody can make 
the change, it’s so simple. 

If you are doing several copies 


of manifold work on the Victor 
and somebody wants a hurry mes- 
sage written, just stop where you 
are, slip out the carriage with man- 
ifold work, replace it with another 
carriage and you are ready for 
business. 

Remember it takes but a few 
seconds to make the change. 


VICTOR TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
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NOW READY 


AMONG THE HURONS 


VOLUME II OF 
Pioneer Priests 
of North America 


Tells the heroic story of 
de Brébeuf and His 


Associates 


“This book is a striking illustration 
of the truth of Shakespeare’s well- 
known words ‘ Men’s good is oft in- 
terred with their bones.’ We 
cannot then but feel grateful to Father 
Campbell for what he has done to 
assure the fame of those glorious con- 
fessors and martyrs from a threatened 
obscurity. 

“ Missionaries such as these have a 
special work in this day of weak faith 
and widespread disbelief; for the 
story of their lives, while it stimulates 
the one, is a living protest against the 
other. Father Campbell’s theme is a 
great one, and he has dealt with it 
well. The clear and simple language 
in which he recounts the wonderful 
heroism of these truly wonderful men, 
is more impressive and convincing 
than any elaboration of style, and 
surely more in harmony with the 
quiet, simple characters of the men of 
whom he treats.”.—The Tablet, Lon- 
don, 


By Rev. T. J. Campbell, S.J. 
480 Pages. With Index. 24 Illustrations. 


PRICE, $2.00 


VOLUME I 


This extremely interesting book 
consists of a series of 18 mono- 
graphs of the missionaries who 
labored among the Iroquois In- 
dians. Beginning with the life of 
Jogues in 1642, they continue up 
to 1710, when the Indians, just be- 





fore their annihilation, passed 
over from French to English con- 
trol. 


WHAT THE PRESS SAYS: 

“ For lovers of history and biography, 
of the adventurous, the heroic, and the 
saintly, there is much to attract the at- 
tention in this volume of over 300 large, 
clearly printed pages.”— The Sacred 
Heart Review. 

“ The adventures of most of the mis- 
sionaries read like romances.” — The 
New York Herald. 

“ One of the most interesting Catholic 
books we have ever read.”—The Monitor 
(San Francisco). 


Price, $1.60, postage prepaid 
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BEAUTY IS BORN 
OF HEALTH 


and Health is the foundation of all 
the joys of life. The mission of 


NHEUSER BUScy, 


is to bring the pleasures of health 
and strength to all. It is a liquid 
food and gives vigor and nu- 
trition to those lacking 
the power of perfect 
digestion. 














Declared by U. S. Revenue Depart- 
ment A PURE MALT TONIC 
and NOT an alcoholic beverage 
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St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 


HENRY VAN RENSSELAER 


Priest of the Society of Jesus 
A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF A WELL-KNOWN AND MUCH-BELOVED PRIEST 
By Edward P. Spillane, S.J. 


The volume is enriched with a fine photogravure portrait of Father Van Rensselaer, 
and with many other interesting illustrations. 
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EVER NEED DUPLICATES 


ef Form Letters, Vrice Lists, Bill,, In- 
voices, Drawings, Menus, Reports, any- 
th og? Then taxe advantage of owete 
of TEN Days’ [RIAL WircHouT 
DEPOSIT. Daus’ Improved Tip Top is 

the simplest and quickest m of 

















Pcator. Cap size [prints 8 3 4 «13 
ia.|. Price $7.50 less special discount 33 1-3 per cent. net $5.00. 
‘The!Felix G. Daus Duplieater Co., Daus Bliy., (11 John St., NewYork 


BROKAW 
BROTHERS 


ASTOR PLACE & FOURTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 











While there's very litt'e scope in 
color and patterns in clergymen’s 
clothing—there’s a broad latitude 
in the essential details. 


Our long experience in catering 
to the clothing requirements of 
clergymen has taught us what is 


right in Fabrics, Cut and Fit. 


Samples and self. measurement blanks 
sent upon request 





Estab. Over Half a Century 





$1.00 WILL BRING POSTPAID onc of ous 


In any color. Or- 
der thr your 
jeweler or direct. 
Catalogue free. 
Wm. Purnell Co. 
Mfg. Jeweler 
37 Maiden Lane, N.Y 


nat | ROSARIES 


>< 








ST. JOSEPH’S 
SANATORIUM 


Silver City, New Mexico 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 
THOROUGHLY equipped in- 
A stitution for the treatment of 
all suitable cases of tuberculo- 
sis. Each room has two wide 
connecting porches, electric lights 
and all modern conveniences. In- 
firmary for febrile cases, also cot- 
tages for those desiring them. 
Trained nurses and resident physi- 














meet any requirements. 

















Styles and 


Erclesiastiral Hurniture 


PEWS - PULPITS : FONTS : VESTMENT CASES - ETC. 

Built to secure harmony with the general architectural and 
decorative scheme, from the finest, exquisitely hand-carved to 
the simpler, more inexpensive styles. 


Prices to 


Illustrations or special designs to harmonize with the architecture 
and arrangement of your Church gladly submitted to those interested. 





J . 
American Seating Company {5 
ee € 
215 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO 
NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH 
19 West 18th St. 70 Franklin St. 1225 Arch St. 824 Lewis Bidg. 

















The Famous 
The Lamp with Diffused Light 


should always be used where several 
people sit, because it does not strain the 
eyes of those sitting far from it. 

The Rayo Lamp is constructed to give 
the maximum diffused white light. Every 
detail that increases its light-giving value 
has been included. 

The Rayo is a low-priced ame. You may 
pay $5, $10 or even $20 for other lamps and get 
a more expensive container—but you cannot get 
a better light than the Rayo gives. 

This season’s Rayo has a new and strength- 
ened burner. A strong, durable shade-holder 


keeps the shade on firm and true. Easy to keep 
yer as it is made of solid brass, finished 
n nickel. 


Once a Rayo User, Always One. 


circular to the nearest agency of the 


Dealers Everywhere. If not at yours, write for descriptive 


Standard Oil Company 
Cncorporated) 

































E. F. FOLY ea 
Appointments *Phone, 5995 Gramercy 


HEADQUARTERS FOR THE CLERGY AMERICA, 


a Catholic 


For advertising rates, address “‘ MANAGER” 
ICA, a Review of the Week 
32 Washington Square, West, New York City 








PHOTOGRAPHY! itessonatie Pris | zroreerene 


y 

Cardinal, Logue, Archbishop Farley, Bishop Cusack, Moes. ; 
denen Edwards, Murphy, cMabeo, Kelly, &., have boo- 
wed us with sittings. » 








Telephone Call, 5922 Barclay 


Ink, Inked Ribbons, Carbon, Mani-| 
fold 


11 BARCLAY STREET 


Manufacturers of 


, 
THE 8S. T. SMITH CO. | 
3 
and Typewriter Linen Papers: 


Diamond Brand Typewriter Supplies 
NEW YORK 





cian im constant attendance. Cli- 
matic conditions ideal: 
mers and moderate winters. Annual 
precipitation 12 inches, with only 38 
cloudy days. Altitude, 6,000 feet. 
All ethical lines of treatment, in- 
cluding tuberculin in suitable cases. 
Catalogue and particulars address either 
Sister Superior or Oliver T. Hyde, M.D., Medical 











cool sum- ¥. JAMES REILLY 


« General Electrical Repairs « 


Telephone 881 Franklin 





WM. F. REILLY | 
President Manager 


JAMES REILLY’S SONS’ CO. 


122-1830 CENTRE STREET 
Corner White Street ’ 
NEW YORK | 





Water Boilers 


Send for Catalogue 


“‘Perfect’’ Warm Air Heaters 
“Perfect’’ Cooking Ranges 
and 


Richardson’s Steam and 
Give splendid satisfaction 


Ee THOUSANDS IN USE “1 


RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO. 


31 West 31st Street 
Chicago NEW YORK Boston 
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DIRECTORY OF COLLEGES AND ACADEMIES 





‘Georgetown University 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
|_ Directory for Oatalogues or Information | 
The College ("ini") 
The Registrar, 37th & O Sts, N. W. 


The School of Medicine 
The Dean, 923 H St, N. W. 


The Training School for Nurses 
Georgetown University Hospital 


The School of Dentistry 
The Dean, 920 H St., N. W. 


The School ef Law 
The Dean, 506E St., N. W. 


The Astronomical Observatory 
| The Director, Georgetown University 


Rev. Joseph Himmel, S.J. President 














LADYCLIFF 


On the Hudson (Adjoining West Point) 
Young Ladies’ Academy 


A department for small boys. Education 
thorough and practical. Location beautiful 
and convenient. Terms moderate. Send 
for prospectus. Address Sister Superior, 
Ladycliff, Highland Falls, N. Y. 

New York State Regents’ Examinations. 


Academy of St. Joseph 
In-the-Pines 
BRENTWOOD, N. Y.eooeee, 


A Bearding School for Young Ladies, ; 
Affiliated with the State University ; 

4 

4 


PROSPECTUS EXPLAINS THE TERMS, ETC. 
























BOARDING COLLEGE 


St. Mary’s Jnder the Jesuit Fathers 
College 


[wo Courses of Study: 
St. Marys, Kansas ag , 


lassical and Commercial 





For Catalogue, send to 
Rev. Acoysius A. Breen, S.J., President. 








One hour from New York City. 


COLLEGE Four years’ course leading to 
the degrees of B. A. and B.S. 


COLLEGE OF ST. ELIZABET 


A Catholic Institution for the Higher Education of Women 
SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY Required for entrance two 

years of College work 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC. COURSE LEADING TO THE DEGREE OF B. M. 


ACADEMY A High School Course of Four Years. 
GRAMMAR AND PRIMARY DEPARTMENTS SEPARATE 


By the New Jersey State Board of Education pply Book 
REGISTERED and the University of the State of New York A for Year to The Secretary 


CONVENT STATION, 
Near Morristown, N. J. 


Full College Preparatery Work. 














MT. SL JOSEPH ON THE WISSAHICKON 








For illustrated estahogus edéress MOTHER 


CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
situated in the romantic Valley of the 
Wissahickon. Degrees conferred. Alse 
Academic, Commercial, Intermediate and Ele 
mentary Departments. Very special advantages 
in Music and Art. The piano student pocensoee 
superior opportunities in the use of the Virgil 
Clavier Method pursued throughout the course. 
The Art Studio is admirably equipped, ané@ 
every attention is given to the oes y of Art, 
both in Ccery and practice. Gymnasium per- 
fectly equip utdoor exercise, tennis, 
basket ball, ~ Ae etc. 


SUPERIOR, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 








HOLY CROSS Yoursm] 
COLLEGE Mass. 


Conducted by the Jesuit Fathers. 


Collegiate and Preparatory Departments 


Extensive grounds and _ exceedingly 
healthy location. New buildings, large 
gymnasium, indoor running track, hot and 
cold baths, modern conveniences. Easily 
reached on main line from Albany or 
New York to Boston via Springfield. 
Board, tuition, washing and mending, use 
of gymnasium, library and reading room, 
physical instruction and medical attend- 
ance, $260 a year. Furnished room and at- 
tendance extra. Send for catalogue to 


REV. THOMAS E. MURPHY, S.]J., President 
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Seton Hall College 


FOUNDED 1856 


} South Orange, New Jersey 
; COLLEGE AND 


- 
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HIGH SCHOOL 


Bayley Hall for Students 
of Grammar Course 





FOR CATALOGUE ADDRESS 
Very Rev. James F. Mooney, D.D., Pres. 


PN VTS 














“OUR LADY OF PEACE” 





Mary is now open to receive guests. 
170 rooms at $8 to $12 per week are ready to 


children also begin at same date. For further 





225-227 WEST 14th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


HE important residential institution under the management of the religious order of Jesus- 
This institution responds to a great need in our metropolis. [ 


retired teachers, stenographers, students and others desirous of a peaceful abode. 

are cheerful, well heated, and furnished to give comfort to each one. 
roof garden, sun parlor add to the enjoyment of the boarders. 

The atmosphere of the house is homelike and attractive. Special price for suites. 

School of music will open September Ist, 1910. 

information, apply to 


RESIDENCE FOR LADIES 





accommodate ladies in the literary profession, 
All the rooms 
Library, music room, large 


Private courses in French for ladies and 
MOTHER SUPERIOR. 
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ST. JOHN’S PREPARATORY COLLEGE 


DANVERS, MASS. 
SELECT HIGH SCHOOL conducted by the XAVERIAN BROTHERS 
Classical, Scientific and Commercial Courses 
Ideal Location All New Buildings 
New Equipment Competent Instructors 
Develops the W hele Boy 


Send for Catalogue 
Brother Benjamin, Director 





IMMACULATA SEMINARY 


MOUNT MARIAN, WASHINGTON, D.C 
Situated in the suburbs. Conducted the Sie 
ters of Providence of St. Le -of-the-Woeds. 
Classical, Literary and 5S ourses. Twe 
Year Course for High Sc ~y Graduates. Cea- 
servatory methods in Music. Oil and Keramis 
and Water-color Studios. Abundant eut-deer es 
ercise. Sightseeing with experienced chaperens. 


For Year Book address, Sister Secretary 











Mount de Chantal 


WHEELING, W. Va. 
A SELECT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


For Catalogue apply to The Directress 








Coavent of the Holy Child 


Ava COUNTY, PA. 

SHARON HILL, © Minutes from Philadelphia 
ACADEMY “FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Highest English Course. French, Draw- 

img, Music by Certified Teachers. Prepara- 
tien for foreign travel. As the numbers are 
Mamited, special care can be given to the for- 





ddress Mother Superior 


FORDHAM U 


CcCotlege and 
8ST. JOHN'S HALL, 


ection with 


pEREICAL SCHOOL | 
conn 
Fi ordham Hospital 





Conducted by the Jesuit Fathers 


ADJOINING BRONX PARK, NEW YORK CITY 


The location affords the healthfulness of the country with the advantages of the city 


WRITE FOR 
CATALOGUE 





me | 


NIVERSITY| 


Fiigh Schoo! 
FOR SMALLER BOYS 


at 20 Vesey St. 


| LAW SCHOOL 
in the midst of the coarts 











SPRING HIL 


FOUNDED 1830 


Write for Catalogue to Rev. F. 








mation of cherecter end training of each 
id. 





Spring Hill, Mobile Co., Ala. 
BOARDING COLLEGE CONDUCTED BY THE JESUIT FATHERS 
Just the School for boys who wish to escape the rigors of the Northern 
climate. Mean temperature of the winter months, 52 degrees Fahrenheit. f 
HEALTHY LOCATION—EVERY CONVENIENCE OF A MODERN COLLEGE 


CURRICULUM (Coiiece’courses. DEGREES CONFERRED =f 


L CO LLEGE 


CHARTERED 1836 


re 


X. Twellmeyer, S. J., President + 
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DIRECTORY OF COLLEGES AND ACADEMIES 





ST. MARY-OF-THE-WOODS 


COLLEGE FOR YOUNG WOMEN (INS rAWrPoLts 


Founpep 1n 1840; IncorroraTzep 1m 1846. Emrowzrep ro Conrer Cotiteciate Decrees. 
Dour Years’ College Course. Academic and Grammar Departments. Elective Courses for 
1 Students. Conservatory of Music, with Vocal, Piano, Harp, Violin, Pipe Organ, etc. 
and Keramic and Water-color Studios. Modern languages by native teachers. New Gym- 
masium, with Natatorium, Running Track, Bowling, Basket Ball, etc., directed by a graduate of 
Br. Sargent’s school of Physical Training. Out-of-Door —Horseback Riding, Boating, 

Asehery, Golf, Tennis. For Catalegue and Illustrated Booklet, 

. St. Mary-of-the-Woods, . . Vigo County, Indiana 


Address . . SISTER SECRETARY . . Box 70. 














BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


Holy Cross Academy and High School 


FOR GIRLS 53d YEAR 
Conmducted by the Sisters of Charity 
843-349 Weat 42d Street and 340-350 West 43d Street, New York Citys 
Registered by the New York State Educational Department. 
Students prepared for College and the New York Training School for Teachers 
Preparatory Department for Young Children 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS UNDER TWELVE YEARS 














Mount St. JosephAcademy 


2064 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Delightfully situated 
Thoroughly Equipped New Building 
Chartered under State Board 


Terms, $250 per year 


Also Separate School for Young Boys 


HELEN AUGUSTA HAYES. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 
342 West 55th Street, New York 


For advertising rates, address “‘ MANAGER” 
AMERICA, a Catholic Review of the Week 
32 Washington Square, West, New York City 
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THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


: Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson, New York City 








DA 


ANNOUNCE THE OPENING OF 


COLLEGE COURSES FOR WOMEN 
Leadin-, to Degrees, B.A. and B.S....... Freshman and Sophomore Classes 





SEPTEMBER, 1910 


. 

> 

; Junior and Senior Classes to follow. Professors of distinction. 
] Equipment of the best. 

; Location healthful, convenient, one half hour from Grand Central Station. 
, 

2 
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DAY PUPILS AND BOARDERS . . 
all term begins September ie MG cide ko 8cs bob he Write for Prospectus 
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PREPARATORY, COMMERCIAL and ACADEMIC COURSES 





ACADEMY OF THE HOLY FAMILY 
BALTIC, CONNECTICUT 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 


OLD POINT COMFORT COLLEGE FOR BOYS 
Military, Academic, Commercial and Pre- 
Paratory —— Write for catalogue. 
Bro. Marcetius, Director 
Fort Monroe, Va. 











BUSINESS SCHOOLS 





RESULTS —NOT THEORY 


Individual Instruction ia 
BOOKKEEPING 

SuorTHanp and TyPrewrrrine, 
Ss with a GUARANTEE of po 
sition to each graduate. 

Night Session (take ANY 

8 hours) from 5 to 9 o'clock. 

Start at Once. Send for Catalogue. 


154 Nassau Street year Brosklyn Brid 


Pilgrim Walks in Rome 


A GUIDE TO THE HOLY PLACES 
IN ROME AND ITS VICINITY 


By P. J. CHANDLERY, 8.J. 
Third edition enlarged $1.60, Postpaid 
THE AMERICA PRESS 
32 Washington Sq. W. New York 





Prospectus explains terms, etc. 





Address MOTHER SUPERIOR | pom 














Only 75 Cts. Each, Postpaid 


Keep every number of | 
AMERICA 


A Catholic Review of the Week 


IN A HANDSOME 


Adjustable Binder 


ef boards and maroon cloth with maps 4) 
of The Western Hemisphere and the ?| 
World on Mersator’s Projection. 


440 Pages 





conspicuous figure. 





THE AMERICA PRESS 
32 Washington Square W. 
New York City 








NOW READY 


MARY ALOYSIA HARDEY 


RELIGIOUS OF THE SACRED HEART 
1809-1886 

WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY THE REV. THOMAS J. CAMPBELL, S.J. 

16 Illustrations 

THE LIFE STORY OF A REMARKABLE WOMAN 


PRICE, TWO DOLLARS 

By Mail 20 cents extra 
“Had the Life of Mother Hardey not been published it would 
have been a positive loss for the history of the Catholic Church in 
the United States, where for more than fifty years she was such a 
Her biographer completed the work several 
years ago, but it was only after reiterated entreaties and expostu- 
lations that the manuscript was finally put into the hands of the } 
printer.”—From the Introduction. 


Advance orders will receive prompt attention 


THE AMERICA PRES 


With Index 


32 WASHINGTON SQ. WEST 
NEW YORK CITY 

















Please write to Advertisers and mention AMERICA. 
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Made for St. Gabriel’s Church, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Designed and executed by The Gorham Company 








The Window illustrated herewith is 


an example of Antique Glass. 


The Eeclesiastical Department will 
be pleased to furnish, on request, fur- 


ther particulars on this subject. 
b 


The Gorham Co. 


Fifth Avenue and Thirty-sixth Street 
NEW YORK 
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WILL YOU REPRESENT 


AMERICA 


A Catholic Review of the Week 


? 


WE want a reliable man or woman in 
each city and town to act as our 
agent. No experience or capital re- 
quired. 
HIS opportunity is open to you no 
matter where you are situated, as 
AMERICA is a national publication. 
There | hundreds of prosperous com- 
munitie$’ where we are still without an 
active representative. 


Will You Join Our Staff ? 
NOw IS THE TIME 





Write at once, giving reference 
AGENCY BUREAU 


on 32 Washington Square W. 
The America Press * Washington Square 

















Interlocking Rubber Tiling 








Noiseless 





3-8 INCH ' Sanitary 
THICK Indestructible 
FOR 
Aisles, Sanctuary, Vestibule 
ETC. 


Special Ecclesiastical Designs 





Send for Beautiful Illustrated Catalogue “A” 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Headquarters Tiling Department 























64th STREET AND BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 





Please write to Advertisers and mention AMERICA. 
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